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1. Mr. Daniel Turner, sponsor for Troupe No. 273 at East Millino-ket, Me. 2. Scene from PARENTS AND PIGTAILS, Lubbock, Tex# 
Senior High School (Troupe No. 240). 3. Miss Florence M. Rees, sponsor for Troupe No. 256 at Twin Falls, Idaho. 4. Scene from 

play, THE FAMILY UPSTAIRS, staged by the Senior Class at L. C. Humes High School, Memphis, Tenn. Directed by Miss Elsa 

Schilling. 5. Scene from WINGS OF THE MORNING, staged by Mrs. Lolo F. Eddy at Harrisburg, Ill., Township High School. 6. Scé 
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. » BROADWAY AT A GLANCE 


by MARGARET WENTWORTH 





ZAST month I stressed the importance 
™ of the Playwrights Producing Com- 
pany. The article had hardly more 
than gone out before the news came of 
the shocking death of Sidney Howard, 
hho was crushed to death by a tractor 
He is a great loss to 
ican letters and a brief review of 
areer seems in order. 
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Sidney Howard 
“Howard was a native of Oakland, Cali- 
ia, and a graduate of Berkeley. He 
East to attend George Pierce Baker’s 
“47 Workshop” which gave Broadway so 
many able playwrights and _ directors. 
‘Howard left Harvard to drive an am- 
.bulance in the war and later became an 
> aviator. 
| aps it was a revolt from that ex- 
peri ce which caused him to choose a 
momantic medieval background for his 
mieplay, Swords, which was produced 
fteen years ago and had a cold re- 
from the critics. The French 
fa saying that one steps backward 
der to leap better. Howard spent 
_ three years in doing translations 
“and fadaptations and then leaped to some 
‘purpose with They Anew What They 
Wanted, which won the Pulitzer Prize for 
the sez son of 1924-25. 
Since then his work has been constant 
one varied. Lucky Sam McCarver, Ned 
bbb’s Daughter, The Silver Cord, 
"Tallow jack, which gave us on the 
A picture of the conquest of yellow 
5 the highly successful stage version 
Yodsworth ; the same, adapted to the 
meen, followed by the cinema version 
MArrowsmith; and it was he who did 
the script for Gone With The Wind. 
At the time of his death Mr. Howard 
madscompleted an original play, Madam, 
@ You Walk?, which has been de- 
Meec as a modern version of Faust, 
was working on a dramatization of 
an Doren’s Benjamin Franklin. The 
atter will be completed by one of his col- 
ru The former had gone into re- 
hearsal when Wilfrid Lawsan, who had 
Beenief role, returned to England to 
Bp with the Roval Air Force, with 
Behe served in 1914-18. So it is 
dle that the play will be put off 
mene time. 
*80ward’s associates in the Playwrights’ 
=™P, Maxwell Anderson. S. N. Behr- 
m@imer Rice, and Robert Sherwood, 
“s0unded the Sidney Howard Me- 
meAward. It is to be made to the 
est play produced in New York 
Be- 


- «hs Se Soe 


. tt S€ason by an American author. 

mestige it carries with it the sum 
hundred dollars in cash. which 
l€ve a writer from financial 
& enough to write a new play! 
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Federal Theatre 


Every drama-lover must regret the de- 
mise of the Federal Theatre. Done so in- 
expensively that prices could parallel 
those of the motion pictures, their plays 
afforded an opportunity to tens of thou- 
sands who had never seen plays with liv- 
ing actors before. While the work was 
uneven and the choice of plays not always 
wise, It seems a pity that Congress should 
have decided that the arts are still step- 
children in a commercial world. 

On Broadway 


And now what of Broadway nights? 
The answer is that the tremendous drama 
of war has brought production to a new 
low, dwarfing the mimic trattc of the 
stage, so that again this article must deal 
chiefly with probabilities and even with 
possibilities of the new season. 

Leonard Sillman has inaugurated what 
he hopes will be a series of revivals with 
the all-too-appropriate Journey's End. 
The all-male cast is headed by Colin 
Keith-Johnston, who created the role in 
the spring of 1929. Later Mr. Sillman 
plans to revive They Knew What They 
Wanted, as a tribute to Howard’s mem- 
ory. 
George Abbott is rehearsing two shows 
at once. See My Lawyer, one of the gay 
comedies always associated with his name, 
will have opened before this issue of the 
THESPIAN appears. It is directed by Ezra 
Stone, not yet twenty-one—he’s the youn- 
est member of Equity—but already a 
veteran in Abbott shows, having been in 
Brother Rat and having had the lead in 
What A Life! The other Abbott produc- 
tion, a Rodgers and Hart musical, is called 
Too Many Girls, and no date has been 
fixed for its opening. 

George White has brought in a new 
version of the popular Scandals. He has 
turned the tables on Hollywood by bring- 
ing no fewer than seven performers to 
appear in the show besides those reliable 
comedians, Willie and Eugene Howard. 

The Shuberts also plan to raid the West 
coast for “names” for a new edition of 
Kiegfeld’s Follies, but again no date is 
set. A drama in which Simone Simon 
is to star may come first. 

Katharine Cornell is taking .Vo Time 
For Comedy on one of her transconti- 
nental tours. All Thespians who can man- 
age it should see this deftly written, de- 
lightfully played comedy. 

Other plays on the road which readers 
should look out for are: Leave It To 
Me; I Married An Angel; and Very 
Warm For May, all musicals, the last- 
named being tried out for New York. 
Among the plays are the Lunts in The 
Taming Of The Shrew; The White Steed; 
the old stand-by, Springtime For Henry, 


important to see because so often given; 
Skylark with Gertrude Lawrence and the 
Saroyan play The Time Of Your Life 
will also be seen on the road before being 
brought in. 

The perennial revue, Pins And Needles, 
will soon have its third edition, boldly 
called Pins and Needles 1940, ready. 


Pearl Buck 

Pearl Buck has written her first play 
and entrusted its production to the Paper 
Mill Playhouse in Millburn, N. J., a com- 
munity theatre. The version of The Good 
Earth, produced by the Theatre Guild 
some years ago and later filmed, was not 
her own but that of Owen Davis, and 
his son, Donald. 

Pearl Buck won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1938 and her first effort in 
a new medium deserves the respectful at- 
tention it will receive. Her play is called 
Flight Into China and deals with the in- 
teresting fact that China is the only 
country where the Jew has been swal- 
lowed up in the mass. To many this 
would seem the ideal answer to the age- 
old problem of the Jew. Apparently Pearl 
Buck does not think so, since she says the 
mass always has the lowest common de- 
nominator and that the preservation of 
individuality is one of the most important 
questions facing us today. The thesis 
sounds rather philosophical, but if ab- 
stractions are vividly clad in flesh, audi- 
ences will be moved by a play of ideas 
and surely this would seem an appropriate 
time for this theme. 

Here and There 

A new producing firm is that of Carly 
Wharton and Martin Gabel, backed by 
John Hay Whitney. While its schedule 
is vague, it contains such interesting items 
as a dramatization of Life With Father, 
a John Van Druten play, Emlyn Wil- 
liams’ Corn Is Green, and The Merchant 
of Venice, starring Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 
The latter does not seem to me an ap- 
propriate choice just now. 

And dear me! did I forget to mention 
Maurice Evans’ plan to tour in the full- 
length Hamlet, which is “a must” for 
anyone fortunate enough to have it come 
near enough to attend. 

Orson Welles, undeterred by the fact 
that Five Kings exhausted its treasury on 
tour last spring, still hopes to do it here 
sometime. In the meantime he’s con- 
sidering productions of Peer Gynt, The 
Playboy Of The Western World or an 
arrangement from Shakespeare’s historic- 
al plays, concerning the relations between 
Falstaff and Prince Hal. All these plans 
are still vague. 

Clifford Odets has prepared a new act- 
ing version of Chekhow’s Three Sisters for 
the Group which is in rehearsal. I[t will 
onen out of town and come into New 
York the end of October. 

Noel Coward is doing some sort of war 
work. There will be a dearth of English 
actors this season and it’s unlikelv that 
any plays will be brought from abroad, 
since all the legitimate theatres in London 
have been closed. 
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A scene from the Christmas Pageant, A STAR IN THE NIGHT, staged at Robbinsdale, Minnesota, Senior High School. (Thespian Troupe No. 


Miss Bess Sinnott, director. 


What Makes Great Dramas Great? 


(Part II) 


by JOSEPH MERSAND 
Department of English, Boys High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Continued from the October issue) 

T may safely be said that he who likes 
the plays of Shakespeare, knows why 
he likes them, and will have formulated 

good standards for judging the new plays 
as he sees them for the first time. A few of 
the qualities of Shakespeare’s plays, as well 
as of all plays recently revived, like Sutton 
Vane’s Outward Bound, W.S. 'Maugham’s 
The Circle, and Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, 
Hedda Gabler, An Enemy of the People, 
can now be listed. They may seem simple 
to the point of obviousness, but the gen- 
uine principles of dramatic criticism, as 
of all criticism, are simple, rather than 
complex. 

Great plays will possess the following: 
1. Universality of appeal in time as 

well as space. 


It is not surprising that every year dur- 
ing the summer months, Hamlet is pro- 
duced in Elsinore Castle, Denmark, to en- 
thralled audiences. Whether the produc- 
tion is in English, or in a Danish or Ger- 
man translation, the play has an imme- 
diacy of appeal found in few examples of 
world drama. 

Another instance of universal appeal, 
though perhaps on a less exalted plane, is 
the success of the operettas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. It is interesting to note that in 
March, 1939, there were two “swing” 
versions playing successfully in New York 
City, while the Doyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany was touring the United States. It 
has been estimated that not a single day 
passes without some production of the 
Mikado somewhere in the world. Only a 
visit to this operetta and the others in the 
series will make one feel the joy and nov- 
elty which have enchanted play-goers for 


4 


sixty years. Ask yourself this question: 
Why can they revive the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operettas year after year, and in- 
variably succeed, while only a handful of 
more recent operettas like Show Boat, The 
Merry Widow, The Student Prince, Blos- 
som Time can hold their own today in a 
revival ? 


It is not necessary to discuss the mean- 
ing of universality of appeal, since you 
can demonstrate it for yourself by attend- 
ing (if you are fortunate enough to be 
living where it is possible for you to do 
so) these universally appealing plays. 
Trust in their power to enchant and stir 
you emotionally. Surely what held the 
illiterate groundlings of the Globe Theatre 
spellbound in Shakespeare’s day will have 
a meaning for you. 








TOPICS FOR ASSIGNMENT 
AND DISCUSSION 


1. Summarize in your own words some of 
the qualities of great dramas as explained 
in this article. Give an example of each 
as found in great plays you have read. 


. Are any of these qualities found in the 
plays given recently by your school? By 
your local Little Theatre? Do you find 
any of these qualities in recent motion 
pictures you have seen? Illustrate. 

. Why is it difficult to create characters 
that convince an audience? 

. Ask several people who are interested in 
the theatre to give you their ideas as to 
the qualities of a good play? A good 
motion picture? Compare their ideas 
with those expressed in this article. 

. Ask your teacher for a list of great drama 
critics, including several who are living 
today. 
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2. Creation of living characters in ¢ 
vincing situations. Artistic creatior 
the nearest approach to the creation 
Man, since the artist fashions a new 
where one did not exist before. It 
concept that amazes you once you § 
it. Remember the lines of Hamlet, ¢ 
menting on the Player’s weeping 
Hecuba : : 


“What's Hecuba to him or her to Hea 
That he should weep for her?” 


The historical Hecuba or Lucrec 
Agamemnon may mean nothing to us, 
once they appear before us on the § 
they are alive. We suffer as they st 
We laugh with Falstaff as we see the g 
natured old rascal succeed in his ¢ 
pades. We sympathize with the impr 
spirit of Nora Helmar in Ibsen’s A & 
House and fight with Dr. Stockm 
his courageous opposition to the disht 
townspeople in An Enemy of the Pe 
Can you help marveling at this phent 
non? We come to a theatre, utterly 
aware of whom we shall see on the 
and after two hours we leave, kne 
half a dozen characters who refu 
leave us. We know them sometimes 
than our friends or relatives. Somé 
we use their names to describe 2 ! 
person. Thus Sinclair Lewis’s Babbi 
gone into the dictionary to de 
definite type of person. So have Dic 
Micawber and Pecksniff. 


Dramatists who reveal the sect 
their art invariably emphasize the 
culties which they encountered in ¢ 
ing their characters. Good plots af 
tively easy to formulate. Dialogue 
crispness, even brilliance, may flow’ 
easily from the pens of relatively ! 
playwrights, but the presentatio® 
projection of characters who 
the dialogue and participate in 
in a manner to convince the aue™ 
that requires the touch of the ma 
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be safe to generalize thus: the play 

bat can be revived successfully, long 

. gfter it was written will have characters 

ho are as alive for us as they were for 

yidiences which first listened to them. 

ample, one of the most successful 

s of the New York 1930-1931 season 

BAristophanes’ Lysistrata, a play al- 

2500 years old. In 1924 there was 

ented Shudraka’s The Little Clay 

n ancient Hindu drama over 5,000 

pid. Last season (1938-1939) the 

tre Guild offered Stefan Zweig’s 

piah, a dramatization of an episode 

a the Bible. Who can forget Marc 
elly’s The Green Pastures? 

f the characters live, the play will have 

ining for present and future genera- 


y ihe play must stir, move, enrich, or 
form you. 

entists tell us that the cells of the 
man body are continually dying and 
ing themselves, and that every 
body is completely 
ed. We are never exactly the same 
tally on Monday as we were on 
ey Great art should affect our spir- 
ature the same way. In the pres- 
“ence of a great play, we are affected in a 
Withat may influence us for our life- 
A young boy may be made to love 
peare’s plays for the rest of his life 
first experience with them is fortu- 

+ Likewise he may take such a dis- 
dike that he will never turn to them for 
knowledge or emotional enrich- 
7 ment. An interesting anthology could 
i should be compiled of the statements 
‘ an bus people who recollected their 
Seexperiences in a theatre. Edna Fer- 
biis us that she became stage-struck 
hatte. Marcel Proust in Swann’s Way 
"one of the most revealing expositions 
the effect of a great actress (Sarah 
emhardt) upon a young, sensitive boy. 
ores: of writers—Goethe, Coleridge, 
el, Grillparzer, Lamb—to mention 
“a goa emphasized the pro- 
ect of their first plays upon 

lives Piays upo 


even years the 


Tee: é 


| 8 in later years, after one has seen 
an) E plays, he is still affected by the play 
the final curtain has come 

- Think of the figure of the pebble 
twn into the lake and of the ever 


¥ concentric waves arising as a re- 

M.the small stone. Thus a play in its 

or only some character, some bit 

bgue or situation may so stir up 

= larger and larger waves as to 
may influence your life. 

fen drama first began in Greece it 

xmed in massive amphitheatres, 

"open daylight, before many thou- 

* Spectators. There was a solem- 

the subject matter, the acting 

a the entire occasion. The plays 

fn in cycles of three, and they 

a bmitted to a contest, the winner 

| was richly rewarded. Only a 

at was deeply moved and 

>d and changed by the plays 

esteemed the playwrights so 
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A PROGRAM FOR CHRISTMAS 


By THE EDITOR 


The calendar tells us that Christmas is only about eight weeks off. It also reminds us that, if 
we plan to have a school program for Christmas this year, plans and preparations should be 
made very soon. A few words regarding the importance and significance of the Christmas 
Program seem to us, therefore, to be in order at this time. 

Most of us have observed that while Christmas is a time for joyous celebration, and we 
are thinking of children in particular, there are many among us to whom it is only a reminder 
of the things they need and cannot get and of the joy and laughter that is not theirs. Poverty, 
illness, unemployment, broken homes, disasters, fear for loved ones in war-stricken countries, 
and death, throw ugly shadows over many families. If we look carefully into the hearts and 
minds of our school children, we will see that Santa Claus will miss some chimneys this year. 
These sad facts make us more conscious than ever of the urgent need on the part of every 
school to provide some kind of appropriate Christmas program for its children. For many of 
these youngsters, the school program will be their only Christmas entertainment, and provide 
their only opportunity to share in some degree the festivities of the Christmas Holidays. 

But Christmas provides more than an opportunity to entertain; it furnishes those ideal 
situations we need to teach important and badly needed lessons in humility, kindness, charity, 
love, and respect for the rights and feelings of others. It provides educational opportunities 
found at mo other time during the school year. Here we have, then, additional reasons why 
every school worthy of the name ought to provide a suitable Christmas program for its students. 
The responsibility for planning that program rests largely upon the director of dramatics and 
others who supervise the school assembly program. 

As we look back over the reports of the past several years, we find, much to our satisfac- 
tion, that the majority of schools do plan programs appropriate for the Christmas Season. But 
not all of them do, and that’s what concerns us in no small degree. With the abundance of 
materials available, in the way of plays, revues, pageants, skits, readings, poems, and the like, 
often at little or no cost, it is extremely difficult to see why any school, regardless of its size 
or classroom schedule, should dismiss for the Christmas vacation without the presentation of 
an appropriate program. 

All things done in a worth while manner require time and preparation. The Christmas 
program is mo exception to this rule. If it is your responsibility to plan this special program, 
now is the time for you to decide on the nature of the program to be presented. For your con- 
venience, we purposely invited all the play publishers to list some of their best Christmas plays 
and entertainments in their advertisements which appear in this issue. That should make it 
easier for you to choose the play, the pageant, the revue, or the type of entertainment you want. 
If you cannot afford to buy any of these materials, plan your own program. Don’t do it all by 
yourself, ask those lively youngsters in your dramatics or Thespian clubs to offer their sug- 
gestions. But regardless of :ow you get or plan your program, see that your school has a 
Christmas program this yec Your school will discharge a social obligation to the children 
and to the community by presenting a worth while Christmas program; you will discharge a 
professional obligation by seeing that that program is indicative of your best efforts and leader- 


ship as the director of dramatics. 














The greatest playwrights of all ages 
have moved their auditors. Whether it 
was Voltaire the fighter for freedom of 
thought, Lessing the noble defender of 
justice, Shaw, and such Titans of dra- 
matic literature, they have all re-created 
their audiences. Think what the Abbey 
Theatre has meant for the New Ireland! 
When you have left a play bursting with 
the desire to tell someone about it, argue 
about it, to read other plays of the same 
author, to read other plays on the same 
subject, to read the play itself out loud, 
then that play possessed the power of 
stimulation, so necessary in great drama. 


4. The other qualities may be men- 
tioned briefly. Jt is obvious that the lan- 
guage of a great play is supertor to one 
that is inferior. This does not mean that 
Marlowe’s mighty line or Shakespeare’s 
blank verse is the only vehicle for great 
drama. Sometimes a Maxwell Anderson 
can prove that blank verse is still an ef- 
fective medium for certain types of plays 
—a medium which he succeeded in using 
in Elizabeth the Queen, Mary of Scot- 
land and The Masque of Kings. Some- 
times the language may have poetry and 
beauty all its own, such as we find in J. 
M. Synge’s Riders to the Sea and others. 
The language may be charged with pun- 
gent wit as we observe in the plays of Os- 
car Wilde, Bernard Shaw, Noel Coward, 
and S. N. Behrman. Exposure to these 


plays cannot do otherwise than enrich 
your capacity for enjoying the English 
language and for using it yourself. 

5. Great plays, in common with great 
literature of all varieties, will teach you 
about life, how people think, act, and 
should strengthen your own hand in fac- 
ing your own life problems. For a long 
time in the rich history of the English 
drama, a type of play called the morality 
was most popular. Everyman, the best 
known of them all, is still produced to 
this day. The plays aimed to teach how 
to live. Although we would not care very 
much for moralizing tacked on to plays, 
the great plays indirectly by presenting 
life problems and situations, cannot fail 
to elucidate some of our own difficulties. 


Critics have formulated various other 
requirements of great drama and some of 
them are important. For enriching discus- 
sions of these and similar points the fol- 
lowing books will prove helpful : 

Gustav Freytag: The Technique of the 
Drama. 

George P. Baker: Dramatic Technique. 

Bernard Shaw: Dramatic Opinions and Es- 
says. 

Max Beerholm: Around Theatres. 

C. E. Montague: Dramatic Values. 


Add to this list the various books of 
contemporary criticism by George J. 
Nathan, Alexander Woolcott, H. T. 
Parker, A. B. Walkley, W. P. Eaton and 
John Mason Brown. 
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Ms of the problems which con- 
front the director of school plays 
have been recognized as such for 
so long that whole books have been written 
about each of them. Such problems as 
choosing the right play, selecting the cast, 
planning and conducting rehearsals, de- 
veloping characterizations, working out 
proper lighting and effective settings, and 
the striving for professional finish are so 
important that to fail to handle any one 
of them effectively would ruin a play. To 
this long list, I propose an addition—one 
about which little has been written or 
said. I refer to the difficulty the play 
director in an average high school has in 
maintaining exactly the right relationship 
with other faculty members. 

A strictly ethical attitude and a friendly 
spirit of cooperation are, of course, neces- 
sary to the success of any teacher; but 
because of the nature of the dramatics 
teacher’s work, this desirable relationship 
is more difficult for her to achieve and 
maintain than it is for teachers in other 
lines of work. This matter seems es- 
pecially worthy of attention since the play 
director is often so busy and so engrossed 
in her work that she slips into deep water 
before she is aware that any such difficulty 
exists. 

In the average school, producing a play 
is almost certain to interrupt the normal 
quiet routine of everyday school pro- 
cedure, a strict observance of which is 
necessary to the happiness and peace of 
mind of certain teachers. When anything 
interferes with this calm sameness which 
marks their days, these teachers feel a 
little put out. They are uncomfortable. 
They have a tendency to feel adversely 
critical, even though they may say noth- 
ing. Now we will all agree that syste- 
matic routine is both necessary and de- 
sirable in the running of any school, large 
or small, and that the production of a 
play should be accomplished without being 
accompanied by volcanic upheavals of 
any sort. Study schedules, as well as 
recitation schedules, should be respected 
—but who can get nearly two hundred 
seniors or juniors keyed up to a pitch 
which enables them to sell two or three 
hundred dollars worth of class play tickets 
to a town which at its best is only mildly 
interested in amateur theatricals, without 
having that enthusiasm swell up and spill 
over, and possibly manifest itself in ac- 
tivities unrelated to the play? This ex- 
uberance and hustle disturbs the even 
tenor of our ways, and in some vague 
way, the play director must be responsible. 

A brief glance at almost any day dur- 
ing the week just before a major produc- 
tion will show us how some of these little 
irregularities which put the faculty’s teeth 
on edge occur. Let’s say that you are the 
director whose day we look in upon; and 
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to account for the weariness you feel, as 
well as to insure proper orientation, let’s 
begin by going back to the previous eve- 
ning. At the close of school you had a 
lengthy conference with the boys who 
are members of your back-stage crew; 
then from 6:30 to 9:30 you had your first 
coordinating rehearsal—a strenuous ses- 
sion for you as well as for your players. 
Hurrying home as soon as possible after 
that, you managed to get started on those 
two sets of themes by shortly after ten. 
Themes must be carefully graded and 
handed back on time, and those had been 
in your desk two days already. After all, 
regular school work must go on—sleep 
or no sleep! Twelve o'clock found you 
finishing the last theme, and you un- 
dressed for bed, too tired even to open 
that inviting looking package that the 
postman had brought that afternoon from 
the Book-Of-The-Month Club. In bed 
at last, you sought sleep by consciously 
holding the doors of your mind shut 
against the many things that had showed 
up wrong in rehearsal and the little plans 
for righting them that persisted in knock- 
ing for admittance. 

Just a few minutes later, it seems, the 
jangle of your alarm clock drags a re- 
luctant you forth to the many duties that 
crowd your day. As you hastily nibble 
your toast, you make a mental list of all 
the things you must either do that day 
or check on to make sure that everything 
is coming along all right. You go hurry- 
ing into the building, about three minutes 
before eight o’clock (teacher’s deadline). 
Just inside the door, the boys who are 
working on lights are waiting for you. 
They have an idea for working around 
that troublesome spot in the second act. 
They want to tell you about it, and if 
it sounds all right to you, they’d like a 
permit to leave the fifth period study hall 
to work it out. Answering them as quickly 
as you can, you hurry on toward the office 
to check in before the eight o'clock bell 
sounds. Just outside the office door a 
group of ticket-sellers are waiting to tell 
you of a grand idea they have evolved 
for putting something over on the other 
side in the ticket selling contest. With a 
hasty “Fine! Go ahead and put it over!” 
vou edge out of the group and dash for 
the office door, landing inside one split 
second ahead of the bell. The principal's 
“Good morning,’ as his glance shifts 
from the office clock to you, sounds a 
trifle less cordial than it does when you 
check in at your usual ten minutes ahead 
of the deadline. Before you can say a 
word of greeting to the two or three 
teachers who are leisurely strolling out 
of the office toward their respective posts 
of duty, the ofhce girl tells you there is 
an urgent phone call awaiting you. It is 
from the mother of your leading lady, 


calling to talk over a costume probley 
that you've already settled with he 
daughter. While you are still at th 
phone, a boy brings you a note from 
teacher in the manual arts departmes 
asking you to come over right away 
see about a change they have to make 
something they are building for the sg 
Between 8:00 and 8:15 o'clock, you 2 
supposed to be on hall duty on the 
floor, but by the time you get away frog 
the office, a third of that time has gor 
You start for where you ought to b 
but just outside the office door this tig 
you meet the young lady who writes tk 
news stories for the local paper. A 
though you have already sent her tt 
material you wanted her to use, she neeg 
to ask you something else before her ste 
goes to press that morning—and th 
begins your day! 

The teacher who shares hall duty wit 
you on the third floor is too polite ag 
tually to complain, but a certain frigidi 
to the atmosphere up there tells yoy 
plainly what she thinks of your not being 
on duty on time. Your knowing that she 
is right, too, does not make you any to 
comfortable. Throughout the day, unle 
you have expressly forbidden it, young 
sters ask permission to leave a study 
or session room to talk with you or some 
one else about something connected wit 
the play, something which just won’t waif 
Teachers in charge of these rooms are no 
too well pleased with these frequent 
quests. They are irregular! They disturb} 

Sometimes players become so engrossé 
in the play that studying their parts seen 
to them ever so much more impo 
than studying their lessons. (If anythir 
has to be slighted, their keen interest 
putting on a good show dictates that 
shall not be the play!) With this let- 
in preparation, class work drops a litt 
below par—and the result is a little me 
of that disgruntled feeling in teachef 
who are already somewhat out of syt 
pathy with dramatics. 

If such irregularities as these do m 
actually antagonize other teachers, 
certainly do little to build up facult 
friendliness toward play producti 
activities. 

Another element which may make 
difficulty lies largely within the direct 
herself. Usually there is only one d 
matics teacher on a faculty. This 
mean, and usually does, that she } 
interests which no other faculty mem# 
shares with her. If she is a real stude 
of dramatics—and she must be if she 
to succeed as a play director—she is s¥ 
to have a deep-rooted interest in 4 
theater. This interest probably determif 
her choice of reading material and col 
many of her activities outside of sch 
hours when she is not working on a scht 
play. Because of her love for the theat 
she often denies herself most of 
amusements offered by the small t 
in which she teaches—amusements ° 
joyed, incidentally, by other faculty mé 
bers—in order to afford an occasiC 
trip to the nearest city large enough 
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Mer worth while things in its theaters. 
Although this is a perfectly legitimate 
ielding to theater hunger on her part, 
he*must see that no notion that she is 
Hnooty” or inclined toward an objection- 
S“highbrowishness” get abroad. She 
tally. may be too busy or too disinterested 
>» be’ much concerned with local social 
unctions, but not the slightest hint of an 
-can’t-be-bothered” attitude on her part 
tust-ever be apparent to anyone. A play 
srector, of all people, must have the good 
l of the community, since she has to 
sk favors in so many different directions. 
Like an athletic coach, the play director 
mearly always extremely popular with 
he student body. A bit of the glamour 
‘the real theater attaches itself even 
> high school plays. The smell of grease 
aint and the glitter of tinsel carry some- 
ing of the fascination of backstage on 
badway into the tiny dressing-rooms of 
high school gym-theater, and a little 
romantic atmosphere seems to 

ming to the teacher who guides this ac- 
ty. In addition to the attraction her 

¥ holds for students, much of her 
arity is due to certain personal 
utes which she is sure to possess if 
% a successful director. She will have 
wide knowledge of literature, a sense 
umor, and a genuine appreciation 
truth and sincerity. as well as a quick, 
Mpathetic understanding of people. 
tthout this understanding, she would 
unable to bring characters to life. 
~ tt, too, there will be a_ forceful, 
2 Mic quality in her personality ; other- 
- Students wouldn’t work for her as 
meus they must if her plays are to 
The fact that she and the 
= Concerned with producing a play 
. “°8ether so informally and yet so 
: y, with a common purpose in 
Creates a certain bond between 
pend her. Of course they like her— 
My gh a long rehearsal period, she 
© know them better (and conse- 
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quently, to like them better) than would 
have been probable in several semesters 
of regular class work. Now, desirable as 
this outcome may seem, it offers a chance 
for trouble. Knowing the dramatics 
teacher so well, it is natural for students 
to take their troubles to her, even when 
their difficulty may involve another 
teacher. Knowing the students as in- 
timately as she does, it is dangerously 
easy for her to see their point of view. 
Good common sense and strict ethics 
must govern her reactions to every appeal 
for sympathy if her faculty relationships 
are to be kept right. 

While no one openly resents the halo 
of popularity which the play director 
seems always to wear, yet there are 
persons who have a secret suspicion that 
if another teacher is so persistently and 
continuously popular, there must be some- 
thing a little wrong somewhere. She 
must be lax in discipline or she doesn’t 
make her students work or, perhaps, she 
is too friendly with them—in fact, it 1s 
their unspoken but honest opinion that a 
condition exists very similar to that oft- 
referred to state of affairs in Denmark. 
This feeling, of course, is not conducive 
to understanding and friendliness. 

In spite of these possible obstacles to 
harmony in her relationship with the 
faculty members, the play director’s work 
is so closely interwoven with that of other 
departments that its success depends upon 
their whole-hearted cooperation. As a 
literature teacher, I can close the door 
of my classroom, either literally or figura- 
tively, and my class and I can have a 
most enjoyable time studying Chaucer or 
Milton or Shakespeare. What the rest of 
our school world is doing doesn’t neces- 
sarily concern us in any way. Neither 
does what we’re doing concern them. No 
complexities in a situation like that! But 
as a dramatics teacher and play director, 
I ask the manual arts department to build 
for me, the print shop to prepare tickets, 


handbills, and window cards, the art de- 
partment to make posters, and the music 
department to furnish a certain kind of 
music to create atmosphere. I ask the 
commerce students to type try-out sheets 
and the home economics girls to sew 
material for a new home-made cyclorama. 
There is no closing a class-room door in 
dramatics ! 

It must not be thought, however, that 
dramatics teachers do all the making of 
demands. My work runs something like 
this—and yours probabiy isn’t much 
different: in addition to the two or three 
big plays and a prngram of three one- 
acts that I produce each year, the as- 
sembly program committee wants Fire 
Prevention Day or Constitution Day or 
some other important day fittingly com- 
memorated—will I please get a short play 
ready for that occasion? The Latin Club 
is to entertain visiting Latin contestants 
on a certain Saturday afternoon—an- 
other play, please! The G. A. A., or some 
other important school organization, plans 
to make some money—they need a good, 
humorous one-act play to help draw the 
crowd! Because the Dramatics Club is 
the largest club in school, it must be rep- 
resented on the program the night of the 
Annual School Exhibit—so I get another 
play ready. Other departments work for 
you, and certainly you work for them. 
This dramatics gets to be a complicated 
business ! 

Now to get these other departments to 
do all these things graciously and on time 
—to know just how many requests for 
extra plays during the school year can 
be satisfactorily met, and if not all can 
be complied with, just which to refuse— 
these are problems which require more 
than mere earnest desire on the director's 
part to solve. But these questions can be 
answered, and most of these other difh- 
culties either done away with entirely or 
greatly lessened. This can be done 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Maxwell Anderson: 


DRAMATIST OF THE FUTURE 


by JOSEPH MERSAND 
Department of English, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AXWELL ANDERSON has ad- 
vanced in the past five years, in 
the opinion of many critical ob- 

servers to the position of the leading 
American playwright. Although Eugene 
O’Neill has won the coveted Nobel Prize, 
and has probably a greater international 


following, his comparative quiescence 
since his Days Without End was produced 
in 1934 has removed him from his prim- 
acy in American drama. Anderson has 
won the Pulitzer Prize for Both Your 
Houses and the award of the New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle for 1936 and 1937. 
His Elizabeth the Queen has appeared in 
an edition for high school students; and 
his entire dramatic output might well de- 
serve a unified study in the interest of 
high school drama-lovers. 


What distinguishes Anderson from the 
hundreds of American playwrights? What 
has he done which no one else has ap- 
proached? Is he unique? In one respect 
he has accomplished a feat hardly at- 
tempted by his contemporaries. As Ste- 
phen Vincent Benét wrote in the Stage 
magazine, “He has brought verse and the 
form of verse back to the American stage, 
not as an experiment, not as an oddity, 
but as an essential of the later plays he 
has written.” Students of Shakespeare 
sometimes have difficulty in grasping the 
idea that his plays are written in blank 
verse. They are even more surprised to 
learn that Maxwell Anderson has success- 
fully employed blank verse in half a 
dozen plays and has definitely proved that 


1 Burns Mantle, Contemperary American Playwrights, 
New York, Dodd, Mead, 1938, p. 39. 


a play in verse is as effective today as it 
was in the days of Shakespeare. | 

Anderson wrote his first play, White 
Desert (1923), in verse and has never 
faltered in his faith in the greater effect- 
iveness of dramatic verse over dramatic 
prose. He wrote: 

“When I wrote my first play, White Desert, 
I wrote it in verse because I was weary of 
plays in prose that never lifted from the 
ground. It failed and I did not come back to 
verse again until I discovered that poetic 
tragedy had never been successfully written 
about its own ~'ace and time. There is not one 
tragedy by schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Shakespeare, Corneille or Racine which did 
not have the advantage of a setting either far 
away or long ago. Winterest is largely in verse 
and treats a contemporary tragic theme, which 





TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What is the nature of the following 
awards: Nobel Prize in Literature? Pulitzer 
Prize? Drama Critics’ Circle Award? What 
two American writers have won the Nobel 
Prize? 

Who is Stephen Vincent Benét? 

In what ways is dramatic verse more ef- 
fective than dramatic prose? 

Do you agree with the statement that “the 
play of the future is to be written in a 
language that is not a mere reproduction of 
the speech of every-day life?” 

Which of the plays by Maxwell Anderson 
interest you most? Why? Did you like 
the photoplay version of Winterset? 


Assignments: 


Give a summary of the plot for one of 
the following plays: Winterset, High Tor, 
The Masque of Kings, Elizabeth the Queen, 
A Knickerbocker Holiday. 

Read to your dramatics class or club a 
choice passage showing Maxwell Anderson’s 
ability to write dramatic verse? Compare 
~" with a passage from one of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 











makes it more of an experiment than I c 
wish, for the great masters themselves 1 
tried to make tragic poetry out of the stuf 
their own times. To do so is to attempt 
establish a new convention, one that may pre 
impossible of acceptance, but to which I y 
driven by the lively historical sense of our 

. - » Whether or not I have solved the prob 
in Winterset is probably of little moment. 
it must be solved if we are to have a 
theatre in America.! 


It is not only as the greatest protagoml 
of the use of verse in drama that Ande 
son claims our attention. He has cryst 
ized certain aspects of American life 
such vivid forms that one could 
propriately designate him in the words 
Matthew Arnold as one who has seen 
steadily and seen it whole. In Vall 
Forge (1934) he portrayed George Wz 
ington. In Both Your Houses (1933) 
expressed his contempt for legislate 
without a sense of public duty. In 
of the Lightning (1928) and in Wi 
set (1935) he expressed his indignati 
against the Sacco-Vanzetti decision. Hi 
Tor (1937) mocked the crude maten 
ism of money-mad business men, and 
The Star Wagon (1937) he nostalgic 
reminisced of the comparative serenity 
American Life at the turn of the centu 
His only musical comedy, A Knick 
bocker Holiday (1938) made pointed! 
erences to our own times, although 
treated of the life of Pieter Stuyvesant 

Anderson has not confined his dram 
interests to American life, past 
present. Elizabeth the Queen (1930) ! 
Mary of Scotland (1933) were brill 
excursions into the realms of Eng 
royal history. The Masque of K 
(1937) was another of the many t# 
ments of the tragic story of the Ma 
ling episode in Hapsburg history. 

In a world that is forgetful of the! 
takes and the lessons of the past, mist 
ful and fearful of the destructive elem 
of the present, Anderson believes ® 
theatre of the future which shall ! 


(Continued on page 13) 
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. The Actor's Busy-Work 


by MIRIAM A. FRANKLIN 


Director of Dramatics, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 


TD you ever go to the theatre and sit 
% through the show twice—not just 
because you liked it but because 
mted to see more? People who are 
ssted in the theatre usually go with 
‘wood intentions. First, they are going 
joy the picture. But they intend also 
ch the planned movement, the 
ing of climaxes, and all action used 
minor characters. When they have 
Mhe theatre, however, they begin to 
on what indefinite business was 
-what the hero did when the 
tess talked with the heroine, how the 
yconducted themselves when the vil- 
broke in among them, and so on. 
ave forgotten to watch the tech- 
My acting. We seldom notice the act- 
w technique ; that is, if it’s well done. 
f it is badly handled we always notice it. 
The best way to study acting technique 
ther in the movies or on the stage is to 
te the play more than once. The second 
me through you can take notice not only 
the “Whats” but the “Hows”. Students 
the theatre should wish always to study 
trything that contributes to making a 
ay good or bad. 
Amere are two kinds of business that the 
tor-uses: definite business planned by 
he author and indefinite business planned 
‘the actor or the director. These many 
wements put in for general effective- 
ss of the whole might be called the 
ors busy-work. Definite business re- 
res no special thought. The _play- 
mght may have a character say, “This 
the best book I’ve found this year,” 
ing up or pointing to the book. Or 
may have the plump little matron 
mplain, “I’ve climbed enough boxes, 
airs, and ladders in my life to reach the 
tarly gates,” as she mounts a foostool to 
ach a vase. Indefinite business, on the 
her hand, requires ingenuity on the part 
the actor. Characters cannot just sit 
id talk together unless what they are 
ing is very significant. There must be 
von. 
As you work on your role, you will wish 
»ivent appropriate indefinite business, 
the director may plan it for you. Such 
siness should be inconspicuous. Action 
“vs to a play just as an accompaniment 
48 to a vocal duet or as a background 
"ern to a piece of tapestry. However. 
in the audience shall wish to see only 
Oreground and not actions unrelated 
€ thought or in other words, merely 
accompaniment. Nevertheless this 
“ground movement adds to or detracts 
~ Sur pleasure. 
ty always to direct the audience’s at- 
: to the character that at the time 
48 the center of interest. Much indefi- 
Susiness may be executed while look- 
*M the direction of those speaking. To 
“t such attention is the first principle 
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This is the second in a series of 
seven articles by Miss Franklin on 
acting techniques for high school 
students. The third article will ap- 
pear in the December issue. Miss 
Franklin is the author of the new 
textbook, Rehearsal (Prentice- 
Hall), which we unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend to all teachers and stu- 
dents active in dramatics.—ErpiTor. 











to remember. Another principle, no 
matter whether you are in the center of 
interest or in the relative background your 
indefinite business should not draw atten- 
tion from what is being said. Third, don’t 
change business promiscuously. If a char- 
acter leafs through a magazine at one re- 
hearsal then changes to arranging her 
hair at another rehearsal, other actors 
will be confused and the whole play will 
lack unity as a result. Fourth, gestures 
used should merge into one another. A 
boy may toss his cap to the rack, 
straighten his coat collar, then sit down 
and clasp his fingers about his knee. All 
this will be done without leaving off one 
gesture and beginning another. Finally, 
all movements should be free and unre- 
strained. If some piece of business is go- 
ing to be very awkward for the character, 
then change to another less troublesome. 
All indefinite business should, of course, 
be sanctioned by the director. 

Indefinite business may do two things 
for a play: first, give a feeling of natural- 


“ness, and second, add to characterization. 


A servant polishing the hilt of his sword, 
a boy folding paper into a sailing boat, or 
matron arranging bouquets will make a 
scene look natural. Too many unimagi- 
native actors can think only of smoking 
or reading a magazine. What they need 
to do is watch the hundreds of unplanned 
movements with which people fill odd 
moments. Tearing a piece of paper into 
long even strips, fixing, unfixing and refix- 
ing a curl on a friend's coiffure. picking 
up a pin from the floor and sticking it in 





TOPICS DISCUSSION AND 
ASSIGNMENT 


. What all would you include under the 
term technical acting in a performan-e? 
Why do we seldom notice acting tech- 
nique when it is well done? 


How does indefinite business adi to char- 
acterization? Illustr-te. 

. Give examples of well known actors who 
make use of simple bits of busy-work in 
their performances? 


. Plan appropriate indefinite business for 
several characters that appear in a scene 
from some new play you have read. 

. Report what one or two other authors 
say on the subject of defini‘e and indefi- 
nite business in acting. Consuit your 
library. 











and out of a table cover or piece of paper 
or coat lapel are all examples of good 
simple business. Or if the character is 
supposed to be eccentric, some piece of 
business may develop his eccentricities. A 
professor might take off his glasses, blow 
on them, wipe them with his folded hand- 
kerchief, put them on only to take them 
off and go through the actions over and 
over again. A nervous person might rise 
and walk, sit, rise and walk again. 

To find appropriate business you can 
always watch other people while they are 
quite unaware of your inspection. Or 
you can make lists of possible pieces of in- 
definite business and select that which 
best fits the character and the play. The 
most commonplace movements add natu- 
ralness and characterization. 

Be very sure that the business fits the 
character. An old man might roll a news- 
paper and tap his knee with it, but he 
would not do it in the same way that a 
boy would. A girl might comb her fath- 
er’s hair, muss it up, and comb it again; 
or she might even curl his ear if he were 
the kind of father who was the pal of his 
daughter. All such business will be 
planned to fit the character you wish to 
portray. 

You will wish to work for variety. One 
character will not do what another is do- 
ing unless perhaps they are playing Chi- 
nese Checkers or bridge. Nor will you 
want to continue for long a single piece 
of business without varying it. 

It is not necessary to be busy all the 
time. Some of the time you may simply 
listen ; some of the time be at comple re- 
pose. Whatever you do, don’t spring new 
pieces of indefinite business on your co- 
workers and your director when the play 
is ready to present. Indefinite business 
should be a harmonizing factor. and new 
business inserted unexpectedly might con- 
fuse your fellows. 

Many well known actors have made 
their names famous by simple bits of 
busy-work inserted through the play so 
adroitly that the audience didn’t realize 
why the actor was so tremendously effect- 
ive. You, too, can make your part and 
the play as a whole more effective by 
indefinite business. 

In the following exercise first study the 
scene and background fully. Decide upon 
the characteristics of each. Then plan 
appropriate indefinite business for each 
character : 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
Act I, Scene 2, Athens. Quince’s House. 


Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout and 
Starveling. 

Quin.—lIs all our company here? 

Bot—You were best to call them generally, 
man by man, according to the script. 

Quin.—Here is the scroll of every man's name, 
which is thought fit, through all Athens, to 
play in our interlude before the duke and 
duchess, on his wedding-dav at night. 

Bot.—First, good Peter Quince, say what the 
play treats on, then read the names of the 
actors, and so grow to a point. 

Quin.—Marry, our play is, the most lamentable 
comedy, and most cruel death of Pyramus 
and Thisby. 

Bot—A very good piece of work, I assure you, 
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and a merry. Now, good Peter Quince, call 
forth your actors by the scroll. Masters, 
spread yourselves. 
Quin—Answer as I call you. Nick Bottom, the 
weaver. 
Bot—Ready. Name what part I am for, and 
proceed. 
Quin —You, Nick Bottom, are set down for 
Pyramus. 
Bot—What is Pyramus? a lover, or a tyrant? 
Quin.—A lover, that kills himself most gallant 
for love. F 
Bot.—That will ask some tears in the true per- 
forming of it: if I do it, let the audience look 
to their eves; I will move storms, I will 
condole in some measure. To the rest: yet 
my chief humor is for a tyrant: I could play 
Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to 
make all split. 
The raging rocks 
The shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 
Of prison gates; 
And Phibbus’ car 
Shall shine from far 
And make and mar 
The foolis! Fates. 
This was lofty! Now e the rest of the 
plavers. This is Ercle: n, a tyrant’s vein; 
a lover is more condoli:.. 
Quin.—Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 
Flu.—Here, Peter Quince. 
Quin.—F lute, you must take Thisby on you. 
Flue——What is Thisby? a wandering knight? 
Ouin.—lIt is the lady that Pyramus must love. 
Flu.—Nay, faith, let not me play a woman; I 
have a beard coming. 
Quin.—That’s all one; you shall play it in a 
mask, and you may speak as small as you will. 
Bot—An’ I may hide my face, let me play 
Thisby too, I'll speak in a monstrous little 
voice, “Thisne, Thisne”; “Ah Pyramus, my 
lover dear! thy Thisby dear, and lady dear!” 
Quin—No, no; you must play Pyramus: and, 
Flute, you Thisby. 
Bot.—Well, proceed. 
Quin.—Robin Starveling, the tailor. 
Star—Here. Peter Quince. 
Quin.—Robin Starveling. you must play Thisby’s 
mother. Tom Snout. the tinker. 
Snout—Here. Peter Quince. 
QOuin.—You, Pyramus’ father: myself, Thisby's 
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No. 3). Directed by Mr. H. T. Leeper. 


father. Snug, the joiner; you, the lion’s part; 
and, I hope, here is a play fitted. 

Snug—Have you the lion’s part written? pray 
you, if it be, give it me, for I am slow of 
study. 

Quin—You may do it extempore, for it is 
nothing but roaring. 

Bot.—Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that 
I will do any man’s heart good to hear me; 
I will roar, that I will make the duke say 
“Let him roar again, let him roar again.” 

Quin.—An’ you should do it too terribly, you 
would fright the duchess and the ladies, that 
they would shriek; and that were enough to 
hang us all. 

All—That would hang us, every mother’s son. 

Bot—lIl grant you, friends, if that you should 
fright the ladies out of their wits, that would 
have no more discretion but to hang us; but 
I will aggravate my voice so that I will roar 
you as gently as any suckling dove; I will 
roar you an’ ’twere any nightingale. 

Quin.—You can play no part but Pyramus; for 
Pyramus is a sweet-faced man; a proper man, 
as one shall see in a summer's day; a most 
lovely gentleman-like man: therefore you 
must needs play Pyramus. 

Bot—Well, I will undertake it. What beard 
were I best to play it in? 

Quin.—Why, what you will. 

Bot.—I will discharge it in either your straw- 
colour beard, your orange-tawny beard, your 
purple-in-grain beard, or your French-crown- 
colour beard, your perfect yellow. 

Quin.—Some of your French crowns have no 
hair at all, and then you will play barefaced. 
But, masters, here are your parts: and I am 
to entreat you, request you and desire you, 
to con them by tomorrow night; and meet 
me in the palace wood, a mile without the 
town, by moonlight; there will we rehearse, 
for if we meet in the city, we shall be dogged 
with company, and our devices known. In the 
meantime I will draw a bill of properties, 
such as our play wants. I pray you, fail 
me not. 

Bot—We will meet; and there we may re- 
hearse most obscenely and _ courageously. 
Take pains; be perfect: adieu. 

Ouin.—At the duke’s oak we meet. 

Bot.—Enough: hold or cut bow-strings. 

[EXEUNT] 
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Getting Along With the Fac 


(Continued from page 7) 
through more careful, thoughtful 
ning and more thorough organizatio 

Planning and organization! Impor 
words to any teacher, but in play 
duction activities, they not only 1b 
order out of chaos—they work 
As soon as possible after school st 
the year’s production schedule sho 
made public. Even though a few ¢ 
may have to be named as tentative, € 
announcement of this program help 
keep those requests for extra plays wi 
the range of possible accomplishmen 
well-planned rehearsal schedule, one 
tells where, when, and what, poste 
soon as the cast is chosen and then 
hered to closely, is an almost s 
“ounce of prevention” for most ¢ 
director’s troubles. This is especially 
if, along with that schedule, conferé 
with the backstage workers have ! 
planned and set. If the director 3 
fortunate enough to be running the 
show, his schedule should include 
necessary meetings with the publ 
committee and the ticket sellers. ! 
ning which provides a time for eve 
and organization which delegates 
responsibilities and tasks to othe 
whom they should be delegated 
sult in much better high school pt 
tions, since the director will go into! 
after-school rehearsal hours better 
to do good work when she has not 
rushing through a crowded day, 
tically trying to accomplish an imp¢ 
number of things. Good organi 
will remove most of the difficulty a ‘ 
tor has in getting along with the f 
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Writing tor Television 


by EDWARD PADULA 


ae 


SHE television play as an independent 

form of dramatic literature indi- 

Pcates vast possibilities in the hands 

imaginative dramatist. In writing 

‘« this new medium remember that the 

aderlying dramatic values found in 

yery good play and the rules that govern 

hem remain undisturbed. Television is 

imply a new medium of expression and 

ssht communication through which a liv- 
gor contrived story can be told. 

P Naturally, new and experimental ma- 

Setal-is primarily desirable but until play- 

Mehts discover and explore this potential 

sid there will be the usual dependence 

.the already tried and_ successful 

of material from tae established 

of entertainment. But plays from 

age, screen and radio cannot be 

Wily transferred to television without 

cing a change, for an additional 

peess of adaptation is necessary to fit 

Sieriginal story into this new and un- 

termined mould. 


| As a starting point the writer should 
bok to the one-act play. The playwriting 
technique of the short play is extremely 
plicable to television’s visual story-tell- 
ng. The reasons are readily appreciated. 
he simplicity of the one-act form ap- 
It is quickly grasped, the action 
empact and direct, the dialogue concise, 
few characters, few technical difficul- 
ies, and the play is a compiete dramatic 
fea*in itself. The average short play is 
bout. thirty minutes, though skits and 
ill-length plays have played with great 
ASS. 
The playwright should begin by ap- 
baching his material from a visual point 
view. For television is the art of com- 
icating by sight as well as sound. 
ne essence of the television play is re- 
taled through the progression of a series 
atic, connotative pictures. Though 
me actual technique of writing the play 


wstly approximates playwrighting for the | 


age, the television writer must have the 
“0 writer’s ear for dialogue, and the 
“Uon-picture writers eve for the 
abera. 
The play’s idea, whether comic or 
> Must be significant and of sufficient 
~~ to dramatize. The trite, conver- 
anally padded radio installments wi]! 
© for television demands, by virtue 
Communicative powers, more sub- 
Its characters, minutely delineated 
potentially dramatic figures— 
will not suffice. Due to the 
= Humber in the cast each character 
; be vitally concerned with the play. 
3 echnical device for the revelation 
he tet is the close-up. Character- 
| oe delve much deeper and ex- 


Mnate personality of the person 


B, 1939 


Department of Television, National Broadcasting Co., New York City. 





TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
AND ASSIGNMENT 


. Summarize some of the requirements of 
a television play as described in this 
article. 

. Why would the “close-up” be a good 
device for revealing character? Is this 
device equally effective on the screen? 
How do stage actors reveal character, 
since they cannot make use of the 
“close-up ?” 

. Arrange for presentation before your 
dramatics club of a scene from a one-act 
play as you think it would be presented 
at a television broad<ast. 

. Compare the one-act play, Jrifles, with 
the scenes presented here. 











portrayed. As far as television is con- 
cerned, “the eye is the window of the 
soul.” 

The story needs character action and 
bodily movement and though’ television 
does not have at present the freedom 
and scope of the films, as many as eight 
changes of locale have been arranged. 
The use of models and special visual 
effects and tricks can be relied upon to 
aid in the telling of a story. Actual film 
sequences can be dubbed in to establish 
locale, mood and atmosphere, and music 
is often used to heighten the dramatic 
effect. The play should progress easily in 
comedy and forcefully in tragedy, reach- 
ing a climatic point of interest and finally 
resolving itself to a satisfying end. 

The intimacy of television, which is de- 
signed for home entertainment, presents 
several problems which must be taken into 
consideration by the aspiring tele-writer. 


Intimacy and immediacy are the unique 
qualities of this medium and they tend 
to create a reality which is the sustaining 
feature and power of it. It is as if the 
characters in the play were present in 
your own living room. Consequently the 
impact of the entertainment upon the in- 
dividual at his receiver is quite different 
from a mass reaction in the theatre. At 
once you realize that your television pen 
must be aimed at a new target of un- 
settled and unknown proportions. 

Television owes much of its technique 
and many of its practices to the movies. 
Since the camera is the chief communica- 
tive instrument through which the play 
is photographed and simultaneously trans- 
mitted to the audience, many camera 
terms of the less complex variety are em- 
ployed. The “close-up” and “long shot” 
are used, referring to the distance from 
the subject, and the “fade in” and “fade 
out.” For any change of camera position, 
back or forward, the term “dolly” is used. 
For any movement left or right without 
change of position the term “pan” is em- 
ployed. At present there is no necessity 
for a playwright to work out in detail the 
production routine or shooting-script of 
his play intended for television. He can 
advisedly designate the nature and variety 
of camera “shots” and _ “positions,” 
“angles” and “switches,” but not concern 
himself with the relation of the instru- 
ments to the actual physical workings in 
the television studio. 

Probably the most persistent question 
asked is, “What does a television script 
look like?” I have included the opening 
and closing sequences of a_ television 
adaptation of Susan Glaspell’s cne-act 
play, Trifles, with which I hope you are 
familiar. This illustrates the form of the 
production scrivt prepared to go before 

(Continued on page 13) 





A scene during the television production of the play, 7RIFLES, in the N. B. C. Studios 
in New York City. 
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(Continued from the October Issue) 
. ) publ years ago, I had occasion to 


publicize an old-fashioned “meller” 


presented by a_ semi-professional 
group to which I belonged and have 
never regretted the weeks I devoted to 
research on the history of the melo- 
drama. I learned much that I had never 
known before. . . Since it is obvious that 
no news story, however brief, is worth 
publishing unless it is well written, it is 
equally obvious that you must train your- 
selves to write intelligently and vividly. 
Remember that the best way to learn to 
write is to write and that by far the best 
word book to consult is Roget’s Thesaurus. 
Every journalist should possess a copy. 
Then, after consultation with the sponsor 
of journalism and the director of the play, 
plan your publicity campaign with care, 
making each member of the committee 
responsible for articles on specified sub- 
jects to be submitted to the newspapers 
for which you are writing on specified 
davs. Have these articles on the editor’s 
desk long before the deadline. And finally, 
when you are satisfied that your plans 
are “fool-proof,” embark on your cam- 
paign, bearing in mind that, when it is 
satisfactorily completed, a nice little let- 
ter of appreciation to the editor will 
please and make him want to publicize 
your next play. ‘ 
The following diagram of a model cam- 
paign for a specific play, namely Dorothy 
Bennett and Irving White’s three-act 
comedy, Fly Away Home, to be publi- 
cized in six weeks’ time in a suburban or 
small town paper, may be of some assist- 
ance to you: 


Diagram of a Six Weeks’ Publicity 
Campaign For Fiy Away Home 


OCTOBER 14, 1939—News story mentioning 
name, type, and theme of play: co-authors; 
place, time, and hour of performance; names of 
director and members of cast. 

OCTOBER 21, 1939—News story concerning 
leading characters in Fly Away Home (sugégest- 
ed because there are eight of them) and names 
of people enacting these roles; mere mention 
of members of supporting cast; repetition of 
place, day, and hour of performance; names of 
co-authors and director. 

OCTOBER 28, 1939—News story concerning 
the sub-plots in Fiy Away Home (Suggestions: 
the Maria-Corey plot; the Tinka-Corey plot: 
the Johnny-Linda plot; the Maria-Gabriel plot) ; 
mention of James Masters, the hero, as the 
unifying element; repetition of place, day, and 
hour of performance; names of co-authors, 
director, and cast. 

NOVEMBER 4, 1939—News story dealing 
with minor parts and names of people enacting 
them (Suggestions: Maria, in what amounts to 
little more than a “walk-on”: contributes pica- 
resque color; the Taxi Driver provides humor; 
Penny, the maid, is a stabilizing influence; 
Tinka’s naiveté contrasts pleasantly with the 
sophistication of the Masters children; Gabriel's 
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PART Il 
by ANNE H. JENNINGS 


Clayton, Missouri 


rascality is nonetheless endearing) ; repetition of 
place, day, and hour of performance ; names of 
co-authors, director, and remaining members of 
cast. 

NOVEMBER 11. 1939—News story concern- 
ing the assistant director, the stage crew, the 
electricians, and all the other “workers-in-the- 
shadows”. (Suggested because these people, who 
are as important as the actors themselves, de- 
serve a modest bouquet. You must not, of 
course, praise the director and the members of 
the publicity committee); repetition of place, 
day, and hour of performance; names of co- 
authors and director. 

NOVEMBER 18, 1939—Repetition, in differ- 
ent words, of the story of October 14, with 
special emphasis on the long weeks of conscien- 
tious work on the part of the director, cast, 
and on-the-stage workers and the hope that 
many readers of the Monitor will express their 
appreciation by attending the performance. 

OTHER SUGGESTED SUBJECTS: Home 
Truths Embodied in “Fly Away Home’. (Notes: 
Self-expression is good, within limits. Conven- 
tionality, within limits, has its values. Theory, 
unbacked by practise, is valueless. [Armand 
Sloan a classic example.| ) 


A rehearsal of Fiy Away Home. 


Bear in mind that the substance of any 
one of the articles suggested in the above 
diagram may be expressed in a single 
typewritten page. The October 14 story 
might be worded something like this: 


“A series of trenchant home truths expressed 
through the media of brilliant dialogue and 
humorous situations, Dorothy Bennett and Irv- 
ing White’s three-act comedy Fly Away Home 
will be presented by the senior class of Maple- 
ton High School at the school auditorium, Tues- 
day evening, November 22, at 8:30 o'clock. 
Henry Martin will direct the play. 

Fly Away Home is a defense of convention- 
ality. It deals, briefly, with the struggle between 
James Masters, the exponent of old-fashioned 
chivalry and good manners, and Nan, his much- 
too-emancipated wife. Among James's allies 
are Johnny Heming, a younger edition of him- 
self; the maid Penny, whose ideals of conduct 
are strictly Victorian; and—to a lesser extent 
—Tinka Collingsby, who personifies lovable 
naivete. In the enemy camp are Professor 








TOPICS FOR ASSIGNMENT 
AND DISCUSSION 


1. What is meant by the statement “write 
intelligently and vividly.” Read from 
your local newspaper an excerpt that you 
consider vivid writing. 

. Read several articles in the entertain- 
ment section of some well known news- 
paper, and be prepared to report on the 
one you consider especially good pub- 
licity. 

. Ask your teacher of Journalism to ad- 
dress your dramatics club on the “Es- 
sentials of a Good News Article.” 


. Submit to your dramatics club sponsor 
or teacher your outline for a series of 
articles on the forthcoming play given 
by vour high school. 


. If it has not already been done, suggest 
that a committee of all those who are 
interested be formed at once to study 
and write publicity articles for all activi- 








ties of your dramatics department. 





Armand Sloan, expounder of unworkable ; 
ories of self-expression, and the sophisti¢ 
Masters children. The triumph of conver 
ality over super-emancipation provides 
theme of this delightful and absorbing play, 

“There are also a few pleasant little 
plots, which will be discussed in a subseg 
edition of the Monitor. 

“The cast is composed of the following: 
Corwin, Marian Gordon, Susan White, 
Barrett, Fred Long, Robert Newton, J 
Ordway, and George Wilson, who will ¢ 
the leading roles; and Miriam Ellis, Ba 


Johnson, Helen Peck, Walter Denton, and FE 


Williams.” 


In publicizing Fly Away Home (or 
other play), you must, of course, a 
certain pitfalls, three of the most im, 
tant of which I shall enumerate here. 
The worst evidence of journalistic 
taste I know of is the one loosely 
as “advertising.” Do not, for example) 
guilty of a faux pas like this: “The ¢ 
of Linda will be taken by Vera Marsh 


the beautiful and gifted daughter of q 


esteemed fellow citizen Jonathan 


shall, president of the First National Ba 


of Mapleton.” For the reading publig 
not interested in Vera Marshall, 


banker’s daughter; it is concerned q 


with Vera Marshall, the actress. And 
critic’s report after the performance 
state whether or not Vera, the actress, 
won her laurels. (2) Do not use “cant 
expressions. All too frequently gems 
this dribble from the pen of an insp 
feminine contributor: “A good time 
had by all;” or “A sumptuous bane 
was served by the gracious hostess.” 
not ruin your news stories with equ 
choice bits of cliche; relegate them to 
“cannery” instead. Consult your T 
rus for new expressions. For journal 
as much as any other form of writ 
should have the artistic touch; and t 
is no artistry in threadbare plagia 
(3) Avoid technical terms, for the 
age reader will not understand them 
not, for instance, write about the 
phatic response,” “pointing,” and “p 
ing ;” as, to the uninitiated, these ex} 
sions will seem both affected and stil 
Finally, no publicity campaign cal 
regarded as complete until a signed ¢ 
cism of the performance has appearé 
the local paper and, if you like, in 
student publication. I use the term “¢ 
cism” intentionally, as an unctuous 
—in which bouquets of equal size 
fragrance are handed indiscriminate 
all members of the cast—is valules 
thoughtful constructive criticism. om 
other hand, is genuinely helpful to the 
rector, the actors, and everyone else & 
cerned in the production of the | 
Partly because of your youth and P 
because, all unconsciously, you ma 
tempted to praise your special frien¢ 
duly, you student journalists must né 
tempt to act as critics, but, instead, @ 
a competent adult, who has no conneé 
with your school. As I see it, his 4 
cations should be four-fold: (1) 
should not know any member of the 
too well. (2) He should know so 
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Maxwell Anderson 
(Continued from page 8) 


build a civilization more dedicated to 
‘heauty than our own. As John Mason 
Brown, drama critic of the New York 
post, wrote of the play, Winterset, “his 
ts the kind of play . . . upon which the 
hope and glory of the future theatre rest.” 
“What, then is this theatre of the future, 
which Anderson would create? For one 
thing, he wants his plays to have per- 
manence. He is frank about his desire 
to have his plays remembered longer than 
the average box-office success. For this 
reason he prefers verse to prose as a 
medium in drama. He once told an inter- 
viewer: 

“All great plays I can remember were in 

se. If we are going to have a great theatre 
ia this country somebody has to write verse, 
even if it is written badly. It is at least a 

inning. If we are going to get something 
more lasting than Coca-Cola, which is what we 
get in the theatre today—verse.’’- 

The play of the future is to be written 
in a language that is not a mere repro- 
duction of the speech of every-day life. 
Its rhythm is to be richer in the power 
to evoke emotional responses in the audi- 
-ence. The various qualities of Anderson’s 
dramatic language—the vocabulary, the 
‘verbal music, the rhythm have already 
become subjects of scholarly study. 

Yet his language alone did not give 
Anderson the position in the drama of 
tAmerica which he holds. He has definite 
ideas about the themes which are worthy 
of permanent presentation in dramatic 
form. The dramatist cannot hold himself 
aloof from the beauty—and soul-destroy- 
ing elements of our times and should ex- 
press them as objects of reproof and con- 
demnation. Hence Anderson’s preoccu-s 
pation with the injustice of the notorious 
pacco-Vanzetti trial of 1927 in two of his 
plays. The chicanery and stupidity of in- 
eficient and corrupt legislators stirred him 
to express his indignation in Both Your 

ouses. Certain umsavory aspects of 
American business life are condemned in 
High Tor and in The Star Wagon. The 

ness of contemporary civilization, 
which destroys the very rare islands of 
Ofauty in the sea of ugliness, is pictured 
im Saturday's Children (1927). The grim 
ties of the World War were incor- 
Porated in What Price Glory (1924). 
ghout his dramatic career, which 
began in 1923 with White Desert, Ander- 
ton has kept faith with his ideals as a 
tist. He has always written with 
and sincerity, with tenderness 
father than bitterness, with a feeling for 
~~ S€auties in life which are always 
| Present though often obscured. 
por the young drama-lovers Anderson’s 
offer a wealth of verbal, ideational, 
~ emotional enrichment. Certain char- 

“8 in history—Elizabeth, Mary of 
fg 2nd, Rudolph of Hapsburg, Morgan 

irate, Andrew Jackson, and George 

. ton—are portrayed with a vivid- 
—_at is rare in the historical drama. 


2 Re, 
2 F H. Clark, Maxwell Anderson, New York, 
( French, 1933, pp. 4-5. 


oa 


Ber, 1939 


Anderson does not attempt to give us 


Queen Elizabeth or Queen Mary in all 
their royal qualities, but as women sub- 
ject to the same frailties of all daughters 
of Eve and as such are more human and 
interesting than the lifeless creatures usu- 
ally found in historical dramas. The 
tragedies that destroyed the royal per- 
sonages in Anderson’s plays arouse our 
sympathy and compassion because we can 
live through their experiences. Anderson 
has made certain heroes and heroines of 
history come back as living personalities 
behind the footlights. 

Today, many critics look upon Ander- 
son as our outstanding dramatist. He is 
probably the greatest master of dramatic 
verse in the American drama. His plays 
are designed for permanence. He has al- 
ways fought for the eternal verities of 
truth, beauty, and justice. His historical 
plays have no equals in contemporary 
American dramatic literature. Yet he is 
unpredictable and no one can say to what 
literary heights he might yet rise. His 
creative vitality has definitely increased 
in the past decade and shows no signs 
of diminishing. A dramatist with a faith in 
American democracy and in the strength 
and beauties of American life, he has 
shown the world of playgoers new paths 
in dramatic writing and construction. 
Such a playwright is gifted with the 
power of inspiring his audiences and lead- 
ing them to a richer perception of the 
realities of the present and of the visions 
of the future. 





Writing for Television 

(Continued from page 11) 
the three cameras used in present day 
operation. Note the setting of the scene 
directly center, all sound and visual cues 
on the right, all camera description and 
business on the right, character names 
center, stage business left, and finally how 
the dialogue starts left and continues just 
past center leaving a two inch margin on 
the right for additional camera notations 
by the director. 

‘In the following manuscript you find a 
new cinematic opening sequence and end- 
ing not found in the original play. This 
is bv way of introducing Mrs. Wright and 
Mr. Hale in an atmospheric scene which 
prevails the remainder of the play. The 
scene was dramatized from Mr. Hale’s 
actual speech in the beginning of the play 
in which he describes his strange meeting 
with Mrs. Wright on that fateful winter's 
afternoon. The introductory scene was 
added to heighten the suspense of the play 
and to visually dramatize what was orig- 
inally mere exposition. 


TRIFLES 
By SusAN GLASPELL 


Scene—The kitchen of the farmhouse of John 
Wright. It is gloomy and quiet—left without 
having been put in order. 

Sound—Slow, monotonous squeaking of a rock- 
ing chair. 

C. U. of bottom of chair—rocking back and 

- forth—squeaking. 

Pan Up showing Mrs. Wright’s hands—nervous- 
ly pleating her apron. 

Pan Up to her face—old, an 
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Dolly Back revealing M. L. of Mr. Hale as he 
enters by rear door. 

Hale—How do you do, Mrs. Wright. It’s cold, 
ain’t it? 

Mrs. W—Is it...? (She goes on rocking.) 

Hale, M. C. of both—(After a moment) I want 
to see John. 

(Mrs. W. laughs—deep inside.) 

Hale—(Puzzled) Ain't he t’home? 

Mrs. W.—Yes—he’s home.... 

Hale—Then why can’t I see him? 

Mrs. W.—/(Silence for a moment.) Cause, he’s 
upstairs, dead. 

Hale—Dead? (Hale stands in the door terror- 
ized. Mrs. W. resumes her rocking, slowly 
back and forth—squeaking as before. Her 
old knotted hands resume pleating her apron 
nervously—as the scene fades.) 

Scene 2—The same. But now Mrs. Wright is 
gone. Her rocking chair remains exactly as 
she left it—but is conspicuously empty. Mr. 
Hale, the County Attorney, the Sheriff, Mrs. 
Peters and Mrs. Hale are grouped about 
listening intensely to Hale’s story.—Long 
shot from above. Including full group around 
the empty chair. 

Hale—“Dead?” says I—and she nodded her 
head, not getting a bit excited, but rockin’ 
back and forth 'n pleatin’ her apron. 

Mrs. H.—What did he die of? 

Hale—He died of a rope around his neck. says 
she 'n pointed upstairs like that. (He points 
in the direction.) 

Mrs. P—Oh— 

Attorney—I think I'd rather have you go into 
that upstairs, where you can point it all out. 
Just go on now with the rest of the story. 


The play continues as originally written 
revealing the poignant tale of the two old 
farm women who unconsciously stumble 
upon a strangled canary which proves to 
be the key to the solution of Mrs. 
Wright’s crime. As the play comes to an 
end the women conceal the evidence from 
the farm men who mock their considera- 
tion of “trifles’ and exonerate Mrs. 
Wright. This last sequence completes the 
atmospheric design suggested in the 
opening and brings the play to a com- 
pletely satisfying end. 


Scene 3—The same. Mrs. Wright's chair. 

Sound—Slow, monotonous squeaking of the 
rocking chair. 

C. U. of bottom of chair—rocking back and 
forth—squeaking. 

Pan Up showing Mrs. Wright’s hands—knotting 
her quilt. 

Pan Up showing her face—old and calm. 

Sound—The faint chirping of a canary nearby 
and above her. . 

A smile comes upon her face as she rocks back 
and forth. 

The scene fades out. 





Tips to the Publicity Committee 


about critical writing. (3) He must be 
able to distinguish between good and bad 
acting and good and bad direction. (4) 
He must have a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of all types of plays. As good critics 
are rather difficult to find, I suggest that 
you “do your critic shopping early!” 

In conclusion, I should like to say that 
my “Tips,” as I have outlined them here, 
are not easy of fulfillment. They involve 
endless weeks of work, hours of research, 
and doubtless a few headaches for good 
measure. You may or may not receive a 
“Thank you” for your efforts. If, at the 
end of a successful publicity campaign, 
you feel justified in taking an honest pride 
in your work, you will be entitled to your 

rivate halo of glamor. 
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Staging the High School Play 


This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays at the high 
school level. Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department can be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 








Let’s Go Spanish 


N the October issue I discussed a farce 
| of manners. This month I am choos- 

ing another farce, one of home-like 
domesticity, as a contrast to the satire 
type written by Oscar Wilde. 


Zaragueta or Money Talks is a play 
which has held the boards in Spain for 
many years and has become popular in 
some sections of this country. It is not 
as widely known as it deserves. The 
play is by Miguel Ramos Carrion and 
Vital Aza and translated by Clarence 
Stratton. T. S. Dennison of Chicago 
publishes it. Books are thirty-five cents 
and best of all, it is free of royalty. 


Although in two acts, as many plays 
from the Spanish are, it is used as a full 
evening’s entertainment, playing as long 
as a feature movie. Audiences have told 
me that it is a relief to come into the 
theater and have a thoroughly good time 
and yet get home early. <aragueta 1s 
well nigh perfect for this. 


I feel that I can honestly recommend 
this play to high school groups. I have 
used it in Eveleth, Minnesota, Senior 
High School with the National Thespian 
Troupe of that school under the direc- 
tion of a former Thespian who was then 
in Junior College. The play proved im- 
mensely popular to the cast, student 
director, and audience. 


I first saw <aragueta done by the Fresh- 
man Group of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology Department of Drama. The lead 
was played by Charles Cummings, who 
at present is Robert Cummings, Deanna 
Durbin’s new leading man. You may 
have seen him in Three Smart Girls Grow 
Up. When I saw the play, I became 
determined to direct it and was instru- 
mental in staging it in Eveleth, Minne- 
sota, as mentioned above. Since then, I 
have staged it as the Mother’s Day play 
in California, Pennsylvania, with a State 
Teachers College cast. Then I staged 
it for the Dramatic Institute play at 
Louisiana State University the summer 
of 1938 where a one-act curtain raiser 
preceded it. I am now working on it as 
my first show here at Berea College. To 
me it has become a mascot show. 


Karagueta never grows old. I am more 
than ever convinced of its usableness in 
high schools. It has a universal appeal 
to young and old alike. It is human and 
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marvelously clean, like a breath of 
healthy fresh air. Not a line need be cut. 


The play has one serious weakness: it 
has only four women as against six men, 
but the women can be double cast. 

Karagueta, somewhat like the October 
play, has the thesis that it pays to tell 
the truth. It also shows that it is well to 
keep free of debt. The scene is the rural 
estate of Don Indalecio and Dona Dolores 
in Salamanca. They are the foster par- 
ents of Carlos, who has been studying in 
Madrid, and of Maruja, his cousin, whom 
Carlos loves. He has written his uncle 
that he is coming home from Madrid 
because he is ill; that he needs money to 
go to Paris to consult a doctor. In reality, 
he is coming home because the money 
lender, Zaragueta, is pursuing him. Ar- 
riving home while his aunt and uncle 
are at church, he confesses to Maruja 
that he is in debt and they plot together 
to deceive their foster parents into believ- 
ing Carlos ill and in need of the money 
he owes for a doctor. Maruja disapproves 
but loves Carlos too much to hold out 
against his plot. Carlos is not malicious 
but is ashamed to confess the truth to his 
foster parents. They decide to say that 
Zaragueta is a doctor. The act ends with 
Carlos pleading for food only to hear his 
aunt and uncle arrive and just have time 
to get into an arm chair and pretend he 
has fainted. Dr. Saturio, the family doc- 
tor is called, and although Don Indalecio, 
who loves to eat, prescribes a meal which 
suits Carlos, Dr. Saturio sends Carlos off 
to bed. The curtain falls on the very 
funny scene of Carlos literally licking his 
lips as he passes by the meal set out for 
him. 


During Act II Carlos is again starting 
out to eat a stolen meal when his folks 
enter and so has to rush his food into 
the cupboard. In this act, while Carlos 
is absent on a walk, Zaragueta appears 
and is made at home as the famous doc- 
tor of Madrid. Being deaf, he cannot 
understand why he is hospitably treated 
and does not realize he is taken for a 
doctor. Carlos returns while the aunt 
and uncle are out of the room, and he 
frightens Zaragueta with a_ shotgun. 
Zaragueta locks himself in the study. 
Carlos is discovered with the shotgun 
and his folks think he has gone insane. 
They lock him up in the storeroom. In 
the meantime, when opportunity arrives, 
Maruja lets Carlos out. He decides to 
leave, using Maruja’s financial aid. When 


the stage is empty, Zaragueta tiptoes ¢ 
and as he does so, he discovers 
returning for something and dashes x 
the storeroom where Carlos has } 
Carlos sees him and locks him up. 
Carlos, hearing others, dashes into | 
study. Zaragueta pounds on the d 
and the returning folks think it is 
and decide to use Dr. Saturio’s wd 
cure. Water is pumped over the tra 
on Zaragueta who lets them know 
he is by much shouting. They, very m 
ashamed, let him out and Carlos |: 
appears. Zaragueta demands his 4d 
Carlos confesses. In the hubbub 
relief that Carlos is not ill, Don Indale 
who is now raging at Zaragueta, y 
him and sends him off. Thus all is 
and Carlos asks Maruja to marry h 
She accepts and they get their fo 
parents’ blessing. 


I have purposely gone into some det 
on plot to show you how funny is ¢ 
situation. The farce is broad comedy 
contrasted to Wilde’s satire. There is z 
danger of burlesque in this play. T 
play is funnier, if played as reali 
farce. It is very fast, however, and i 
fine acting exercise. It, too, should bu 
with gayety. 


Not only in the acting but also in t 
setting, the director can get color. 
minute we know the play is Spanish 
well as farce, we realize it will have ne 
of vivid color in setting and costum 
Since there is no royalty and there 
only one setting, opportunity is offe 
to those interested in costumes and setti 
Here is the general costume plot: 


Dona Dolores, the aunt, can wea 
full black satin or sateen dress, tig 
waisted. She should wear a high bl 
comb and mantilla. The mantilla can 
an old lace curtain dyed black. 
apron should be white, with a border 
colors or it can be plain white, edged 
lace. Her hair should be dark, if possi 
or slightly greyed. : 


Maruja, the leading ingenue, can wt 
a long, very full skirt, the material bet 
white with red dots, low black slipp 
with red ties. Her bodice of black can 
laced in red. She should wear a small 
apron. Her waist should be of soft 1 
terial in a shade of red and white. 
sleeves should be full. She should 
a high red comb and her hair should 
dark. She is the spirit of vividness, 
action and dress. 


Dona Blaza, a neighbor, can weaf) 
costume like that of Dona Dolores. 
give contrast, she should wear a * 


silver chain and cross. 


greyed. 


Gregoria, the maid and an ingé@ 
also, can wear a yellow print, trimm 
lavender, and her apron should be # 
ender with a border worked in % 
colors. She should wear low slippers. § 
should have dark hair also. ! 


Her hair can 
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Stage set for the production of GROWING PAINS at Pasco, Washington, High School. Directed by Miss Elizabeth Hewett. 
(Thespian Troupe No. 271.) 





Don Indalecio, the uncle, should be fob, a black sack coat, a squarish black of the stairway can have colored tiling 
fat. A thin person, who is a good hat. He can wear oxford glasses. His effect and the bannisters can be in black 
‘actor, can play this part if padded. The hair is slightly grey and he wears a wood grill work, the grill work made out 
leth, Minnesota, Indalecio was slight. goatee. He should have a brisk walk of corrugated cardboard; a black grill 
dding and a full beard make- -up did _and speech. work above back wide archway will add 
rick. Indalecio is described as round to effectiveness and a gate can be placed 
5 a ball and ready to burst. He can Zaragueta, the money lender from here if desired. 
‘a white shirt with full sleeves, a Madrid, should be tall and very sleek- 
mple vest, wide green sash, a black al- looking. He can wear a top hat, a long The trap-door is not necessary, though 
ia coat and dark trousers tucked into ministerial black coat —a striped vest — funny; I have only seen it used once, 
Righ boots. His hair can be slightly a pin-striped pair of trousers, spats, a however. There must be a_ transom 
id. His beard should be the same. black and white stock (tie) with a flashy (practical) above the storeroom door 
pin in it. He should wear stiff white which is practical (used for the water 
pCarios, the leading man, is a college collar and white shirt. He wears a goatee cure) ; in connection with the water cure 
He can wear a modern light green and can have grey hair or dark. He scene, it will be necessary to have a step- 
seat, grey trousers, red sash, tan and should wear sideburns. stool and force pump, such as are used 
white shoes, modern white shirt, fancy for spraying paint on walls (any hard- 
“pocket handkerchief, straight tie. The major colors in the settings I have —- ware store will have one or should) ; wall 
act two he should wear an open-’ _ seen are tan or cream, Italian blue, black hangings can be swords or shields or 
ed shirt. His hair should be dark green, brown, orange and tile. The coat-of-arms. 
and he should wear sideburns. legend and floor plan are given below. 


é \ 
s 


Students in design can study Spanish 

pePerico, the house boy, can wear over- Walls are cream or deep tan; doors architecture or study Spanish costume. 
# striped i in orange and green, a yellow = which must be practical and should have All doors will need to be practical to 
ewhite shirt, a black jacket trimmed recessed arches to give Spanish effect, are add realism to the play and dishes should 
| yellow, and a beret. tile-colored and have Italian blue wood- seem to fill the cupboard so that when 
work; cut-out has a cyclorama lighted in ___it is opened, it will look natural. This 


. Pio, th 
€ son of Dona Blaza and whom blue back of it for sky effect; the base | cupboard should not have glass doors. 


wishes Maruja to marry, wishes to 


Re a priest. He is doing this against his 
Mother's wishes. He is a comedy char- ACTS I AND II. THE INTERIOR OF THE HOME OF DON INDALECIO 


Mer, slender, owlish, wears horn-rim- AND DONA DOLORES 


spectacles. He wears a long black Cuteout hillside scene 
with a white rope sash with rosary 


acned and a collar as shown: 
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.. Wears a black straw hat with short 

49D0ns hanging down in back. Pio Legend: I, 2. tall blue jars; 3. altar with white candles, figurines, tapestry or altar cloth; 4. black 
shorter than Maruia chest (for wheat) with bronze hinges (painted on); 5. walnut cupboard (covered with a Spanish 
ja. shawl and held in place by a pottery bowl); 6. low stool of dark wood; 7. arm chair in tile- 
. Saturio the family country doctor colored leather and Italian blue woodwork; 8. green park bench; 9. small walnut table with 
a oe te " : 4 potted plant (cactus type); 10. large square table covered with cloth in shades of brown and orange 
pair of dark trousers with a (used for dinning); 11. serving table covered with cloth in shades of tan and shot with green; 

dark vest and heavy watch 12, 13, 14. Italian blue chairs; 15. practical trap-door. 
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The 
Technical Director's Page 


by LESLIE ALLEN JONES 


Lecturer, Extension Division, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 








Fireproofing 
lk may seem odd, but many scenic 


artists are quite bitter about the sub- 

ject of fireproofing. Many a setting 
has been ruined by the bleaching action 
of chemicals applied in an honest attempt 
to comply with the law. No scenery can 
be made fireproof, but the painting or 
dipping with chemical preparations will 
render the cloth flame resistant, and the 
proper term undoubtedly should be 
““flameproof.”’ 


The only way to avoid heartaches in 
attempting to fireproof is to build flame- 
proofing into your construction—so that 
when you are ready to paint your setting, 
is has been fireproofed. 

If your community requires scenery to 
be so treated, buy your muslin, or can- 
vas, already flameproofed. It can be 


bought treated at only about three cents 
extra per yard of seventy-two inch width. 

But you can’t buy lumber that has been 
fireproofed, so mix your own fireproofing 


compound. It can be bought from a 
supply house, but it is easier, and cheaper, 
to mix yourself. 


An old scenic artist’s fireproofing mix- 
ture costs seventy-five cents a gallon in 
any drugstore—waterglass, or silicate of 
soda. Heat this in a double boiler ar- 
rangement (two buckets, one inside the 
other) and when warm, thin with some 
hot water, put in some glue size, and you 


are ready to flameproof. Better put some 
whiting in it, so you can see where you 
have painted. How much glue? About 
a quart of glue to a bucket of fluid. Or 
a pint of size to a gallon of waterglass. 

The waterglass tinted with whiting is 
used on the back of wings and can be 
brushed on the cloth as well as the stiles. 
In fact, you can prime both sides of your 
wing with this mixture, but it is easier 
to buy your cloth already fireproofed. 

Another solution used as fireproofing 
consists of the following: one pound of 
borax plus one pound of salamoniac 
stirred into three quarts of water until 
dissolved. This is good for lumber and 
can also be used as a coat for cloth after 
it has been stretched and doped on a 
wing. Personally, I think the waterglass 
is just as good and easier to prepare. 

For dipping fabric—such as the cloth 
you are going to sew into drapes—there 
is a more delicate mixture which consists 
of the following ingredients; ten ounces 
of borax plus eight ounces of boracic acid 
in one gallon of water. If you dip cloth, 
do it before making up into curtains. 
Soak the material in a washtub of the 
liquid and lay out flat on the floor to 
dry—so the fireproofing qualities will not 
concentrate near one edge of the cloth. 
A messy business? I quite agree, and 
suggest the purchase of theatrical fabrics 
already flameproofed. 

The old scenic artist might make his 
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own waterglass. I give you the fog 
from my notebook, but warn you j 
vance it will pay you to buy your 
Here it is—four parts borax, four 4 
potash, stirred into one hundred 
boiling water plus one hundred 
silicate of soda. 

Speaking of waterglass—very use 
preserving eggs—there is another 
use for that handy chemical. Meg 
china and glass. A thin coat of 
glass applied to each broken edge, 
edges pressed together—and you ha 
tight joint. I recall some flagstone 
a setting once that turned out very 
Irregular pieces of upson board were 
coated with waterglass, and sand gs 
kled on the wet surface. Waterproof 
wearable. 

Be very careful in fireproofing fal 
Test a small piece first. You must 
plenty for shrinkage. To give yo 
idea—unbleached cotton sheeting, se 
ty-two inch width, will shrink about ¢ 
inches after being flameproofed. Ag 
have seen it eat the color from a 
of curtain material. 


Drapes 


There are several houses in New 
which make a specialty of manufactt 
draperies for stage use. I am talkin 
cycloramas and traveller curtains, 
window drapery. Sometimes money’ 
be saved by making your own, thé 
there are many things to be taken 
consideration before taking such a 
There is a lot of work involved int 
ing a set of drapes. For instance— 

Suppose we have a proscenium ¢ 
ing fifteen feet high and twenty-four 
wide. We are interested in makin 
front curtain to run on a traveller t&% 
Two curtains, each fifteen feet high 
twelve feet wide? It is not so simpk 
that. To begin with, our traveller t 
hangs up behind the proscenium 
two feet. That makes the height of 
curtain seventeen, plus another foot 
hems—or eighteen feet. Now this 
be a good curtain, with a standard 
per cent fullness to allow for draj 
And there is the lap-over of the trac 
consider. So each curtain will be si 
feet wide and seventeen feet high 
there will be an extra eight feet in ¢ 
curtain width. 

Now for material. A front cu 
h’mm, velour—54 inches wide, 89¢ 
up per yard. Duvetyne, soft and wé 
36 inches to 54 inches wide, about 
Repp, generally ribbed, 50 inches 
about 50c: Flannel—a substitute 
velour, 28 to 50 inches wide, at ‘ 
10c per yard. Lets make it of fl 
with a lining or backing of unbleé 
muslin (cotton sheeting) . 

Cut the material into proper le 
Drapes are made with vertical sé 
face to face seams, made by layinf 
two selvege edges together and ru 
a single stitch about one-quarter © 
inch in from the edge. Sew all vé 
seams. At the top make a four-inch! 
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yottom a six-inch double hem (see 
» Sew a strip of jute webbing (up- 
wers) to the top of the curtain after 
*been pleated. Sew up the lining 
m pleats, and stitch to the top, 
bly before applying the webbing. 
jing stops three inches before the 
m of the drape, in a stout hem, or 
pocket which should be of double 
acsbness. This is stitched to the bottom 
athe flannel, or left hanging free, as 
you wish. 
Se brass grommets are placed in the 
mihem, one foot apart. Use eighteen- 
eotieie lines of light cotton cord, (¥%° ) 
S the manner shown in the drawing. 
eieor double jack-chain, at about 3c 
SM is run through the chain pocket. 
your drape is ready to hang. The 
mn hem breaks on the floor, the 
weights it, and the lining makes 
sage of light virtually impossible. 
A stunt when sewing the chain pocket 
is toplace a piece of string in the hem 
as it is folded. Hitch your chain to one 
eadand draw it through. 
- When sewing. use an electric machine 
if at-all possible. Place it on a desk, or 
have a table blocked to the same level 
befores.you. Lengths of material are 
laced one over the other, then folded 
mihige accordian pleats—in this manner 
he'funning through the machine does 


take much time. 
‘In@folding for storage, don’t remain 
a@eramped stage—use the auditorium, 


©. itsis an easy matter to stand between 
tows of seats and fold the material wrinkle 
ree. SA lined drape is folded with the 
lace inside. 
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}°QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Will you explain, with a drawing if possible, 
te rig a draw curtain, or traveller track? 


i. S, New Jersey. 


Your answer will be found in the drawing 





br this issue (opposite page). This sketch 


make the rigging clear. The lines are 
n slack, or hanging in two curves. It is to 
at this slacking that the tension block at 
eet of the figure pulling the rope is shown. 
passes through a single pulley which is 
ened to the floor by a screen door spring at- 
a to a stage peg or screw plate. The 
wMing keeps the running line tight. 
The Curve under the right-hand section of 
~ 18 the line running behind the drape. It 
the to the end carrier in that track, runs 
tend of the left section of track, around 
; horizontal pulley and passing in front of the 
- fastens to the end carrier of the left 
; section. From this point it runs to the 
“Pulley above the figure’s head, and 
The the tension block. x 
a ck is shown in the closed position. 
May Pulls the rope that hangs slack it will 
‘gaat end carriers—these carriers will 
. Others (not shown in the drawing) 
tie the curtain will open. Don’t forget 
the end of the drapes to either end 
veler, so that the curtain will cover 
© it is supposed to hide when 
». 2 traveler tracks are of steel, one 
“Hh Pa! thout rivets or joints in each length. 
Mbhe» 1." Carriers with rubber-tired wheels 
meer MMpers between each carrier to pre- 
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QUESTIONS FOR MR. JONES? 


Have you any questions of a technical 
nature concerning your forthcoming play pro- 
duction that you should like to have an- 
swered? If you have, why not address them 
to Mr. Jones. If you want a reply by return 
mail, enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope with your questions. If you are in no 
hurry for a reply, and if your questions are 
of general interest, he will answer you 
in an early issue of this magazine. Send 
your letters to Mr. Jones, 99 Brown St., 
Providence, R. I. 











vent noise. Such a track costs about $2.75 a 
lineal foot and is worth every cent in long 
wear and trouble free operation. 


But a wooden track can be built at little 
cost. The one sketched is one of three I have 
helped build. One has been trouble-free for 
five years, often carrying thirty-foot high drapes 
weighing hundreds of pounds. 

Figure the length of your track at 30% 
greater than your proscenium. This is to allow 
a two-foot lap over in the center, and room 
enough at each end to carry drapes offstage 
when the draw curtain is in an open position. 
Two sixteen-foot sections for an opening of 
twenty-four feet is about right. 


Look at the cross-section drawing. The side 
boards should be about eight inches wide to 
provide strength. The top block is a spreader 
about two inches square. The two bottom rails 
are of maple—three-quarters of an inch wide, 
with holes bored and countersunk to take a flat 
head screw. Put these runners on your side 
pieces before fastening the sides together. Wax 
the runners thoroughly with parafine. The car- 
riers are of maple also— square blocks small 
enough to fit easily as shown in the sketch. I 
am aware that round wooden balls are also 
used—the blocks are cheaper, and if well waxed, 
never jam. A long shanked eye-bolt is fastened 
through each block to act as a carrier. Both 
runner strips and spreader should be fastened 
at eight-inch intervals with screws. The hanger 
irons are shown—or at least I drew one of 
them. Thev can be turned out in a set of eight 
bv anv blacksmith. Be sure the bottom end 
does not turn under so far as to hinder free 
passage of the carriers. And don’t let the fas- 
tening screws protrude into the carrier case for 
fear of the same thing. The center is fastened 
by a single long bolt. Bridles are made on each 
set of hangers—that’s a bridle in the sketch—a 
short piece of line from two points, with the 
supporting line thus centered. Carriers can be 
figured as one for every foot. Pullevs needed 
are one double, one single. They can be tied 
on to hang, or fastened to special pieces. The 
ends of the track are closed with short pieces 
of the spreader—or a bolt and nut, placed so 
the carrier stops against it. 


We have been painting over old scenery with 
a priming coat of whiting, glue, and we 
Little red construction lines, marking the pc 
ing of old panels, show through. What can we 
do?—H. I., Vermont. 


Those little red lines bleeding through were 
made for just that purpose. When vour scen- 
ery was painted in the studios it was first 
drawn out with charcoal, then the lines to be 
used as markers were painted in with a small 
lining brush and a dye color. The lay-in color 
was next painted on, and the dye-colored lines 
alone came through to guide the artist in his 
work of finishing the painting. 

There are several methods of re-priming dye 
work. One of the best is to prime with ivory 
drop black, mixed as a regular priming coat 
with glue size and water. Another is to use 
aluminum powder, cut with alcohol and mixed 
with glue size. And a third way is to use 
alum size. Alum size is made of a glue size 
and a handful of powdered alum to a bucket 
of water. It can be used clear, but generally 
a bit of dry color is added so that vou may 
see more clearly where you have painted. 


The detection of dye color in scenery is 


made easy if you look at the back of the wing 
or drop. The areas that have been painted 
with dye will generally stain through the scene 
cloth. Some dyes commonly used in scene 
painting are, Italian Blue, Rose Pink, most 
Vermilions, and a gorgeous color known to 
the profession as Purple Lake. In amateur 
work, steer away from dye color, and your 
re-painting problems will be simplified. 


Have you any suggestions as to the noise of 
wheels? We are doing a play which calls for 


the sound of wheels on gravel—B. M., South 
Dakota. 


There are several methods, outside of the 
phonograph recordings, which can be obtained. 

Take a batten about three feet long. Glue 
sandpaper, graded from course to fine, along 
the surface. A block of wood covered with a 
coarse grade of sandpaper is pushed along the 
graded board. For more resonance lay the 
board on top of a hollow wooden box, or across 
an empty ash barrel. 


The best way is to build a shallow trough 
about ten feet long, four inches wide, three 
inches deep. Fill with coarse gravel or crushed 
rock, grading down to fine sand if the noise 
is to fade out. Run t steel-tired wheelbarrow 
in the trough. You can work the sound of 
horse hoofs in another small box of gravel. 
Don’t forget incidental minor sounds — trace 
chains rattling, squeaking of coach, etc. 


Do we need screen wire or glass panes in 
, . 
our set's windows? Can’t the sash bars alone 


fill the bill?—G. B., Vermont. 


Depends on the location of your window in 
the setting. If it is on the back wall, there is 
no particular need of glass or screening. I 
rather avoid glass, for it is apt to shine and 
reflect border or foot lights. And I don’t like 
wire screening, though there are those who do. 
It does prevent actors sticking hands through 
bars, and the stagehands from lifting a wing 
by the muntins. But I like to dress up a win- 
dow with glass curtains and overdrapes—and 
find the sash bars alone are sufficient to carrv. 
Know how to represent frost on glass panes? 
Mix some epsom salts with stale beer, dab on 
with a rag. 


How do we mix silver radiator powder to 
apply to scenery? Do you consider splashing 
or sponging the method best suited to amateurs 
for application?—L. M.. New York. 

Silver, or gold, radiator powder is cut with 
alcohol and then mixed with glue size. For 
silvering small handprops, spearheads, or bowls 
or glasses, mix the powder directly into shellac— 
but have some denatured alcoho] handy with 
which to wash your brush. 


For splashing or sponging a setting, pour 
some of the powder into the bottom of a clean 
bucket. A half-pound is plenty. Pour on the 
powder heap about a half glassful of denatured 
alcohol. Mix until the powder is a paste or 
even waterv—it makes no difference. Add glue 
size and water, and it is a good idea to put in 
a little of the set color to give body to the 
paint. 

You can spatter silver, or sponge, that is up 
to vou. Spatter work is quicker, sponging 
neater unless the spatter is well done. Nothing 
venture, nothing have. It is easv to spatter. If 
you have room, lay the scenerv down. Dip a 
seven-inch kalsomine brush into the paint. 
Draw it over the rim of the pail until most 
of the surplus has drained off. Now hold it in 
your right hand, and spank it on the palm of 
your left—shaking the drops off down and 
ahead of you. Try it on an old piece first, 
until you get the idea. Then walk up one side 
of your piece to be spattered, and down the 
other side. Keep the spatter all going one way 
—vertically, so that you don’t get that cross- 
cross pattern—unless you want such an effect. 

To sponge, cut a large sponge in half, so 
you have a flat side. Dip into the paint, 
squeeze fairly dry. Just pat on the surface of 
the scenery. You can twist as you pat, for a 
mother-of-pear effect, if vou want. 

Ever paint a pale blue set, spattered with 
silver? Yum, yum! 
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~Motion Picture Appreciation 


Edited by HAROLD TURNEY 


Chairman, Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College and Author of FILM GUIDES to Films of 1939-40, 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, the Private Lives of Elizabet i i 


and Essex, and other motion picture study plans. 





A Study Guide to Abe Lincoln 
In Illinois 


Lincoln’s Parentage 


BE LINCOLN’S wealthy § grand- 
A father came to America in the 
early eighteenth century. About 
the year 1780 he moved to the new state 
of Kentucky, accompanied by his three 
sons. Thomas, the youngest, a carpenter 
by trade, married Nancy Hanks, a young 
woman of unusual character and intellect. 
Three children were born to the couple: 
Sarah, Abraham, and a son who died in 
infancy. 

Being of a roving disposition, Tom 
Lincoln sold his Kentucky farm in 1816 
and settled in a new home in Spencer 
County, Indiana. It was here that his 
son received a short year of formal school 
education consisting of reading, writing, 
and elementary mathematics. 

In 1818, Mrs. Lincoln died and Abe, 
a boy of nine, deeply mourned her death. 
From her he had inherited his serious 
temperament, brightened by the spirit of 
dry humor that played so prominent a 
part in his later career. She left an 
indelible impression upon her brilliant 
son. In later years, he said, “All that 
I am, and all that I hope to be, I owe to 
my angel mother.” 

In 1830, Thomas Lincoln, who had 
re-married, moved to Sangamon County, 
Illinois, and later to Coles County, where 
he died in 1851. 

* + * 

List the five books Lincoln read and 
studied during this period. Present two 
favorite topics he used for practicing 
public speaking. Describe his occupations. 


New Salem 

In the early spring of 1829, James 
Rutledge, father of Ann _ Rutledge, 
selected a location for a grist mill on the 
banks of the Sangamon River, twenty 
miles from Springfield, Illinois. It was 
generally conceded that the river was 
navigable, and that great prosperity 
would result. A general store, a black- 
smith shop, and a postoffice soon followed 
the mill, and the tiny village, called New 
Salem, began a mushroom growth. How- 
ever, it endured for only eight short years, 
and at its peak of population included 
only twenty-five or thirty families. 

Lincoln arrived in New Salem in 1831, 
a youth of twenty-one, penniless, un- 
educated, and aimless as to future am- 
bitions. His greatest assets were physical 
strength, intellectual and moral integrity, 
an uncanny ability in telling stories, and 
a capacity for learning. 

Lincoln left New Salem in 1837, a 
man who had gone into business on his 





Abe Lincoln in Illinois presents to the 
drama student an unusual opportunity for 
a comparison of the stage and screen ver- 
sions of a selected story. Robert E. Sher- 
wood wrote both scripts bearing in mind 
that the screen version would be showing 
simultaneously with the stage production. 
Read the play, then see the film, and note 
the remarkable differences between the two 
types. It is interesting to note also that 
Raymond Massey plays Abe Lincoln in 





both mediums. 








own account, who had acquired an ac- 
cumulated knowledge beyond that of any 
other one member of the community, 
and who had come to a realization that 
politics was a possible field for his en- 
deavors. 

> > * 

Describe frontier life in New Salem. 
Why was its existence of so short a dura- 
tion? List the personalities which shaped 
the life and future activities of Lincoln. 
What did each contribute? Tell the 
story of Ann Rutledge. Discuss the 
growth of Lincoln’s education and train- 
ing for politics. 


Springfield 


Springfield grew rapidly while New 
Salem blossomed and faded from view. 
Within four years, from 1831 to 1835, 
population increased from 850 to 1419. 
Friends and relatives of the established 
citizenry poured into the town on the 
strength of letters received commending 
the place. 

Many different types of business mul- 
tiplied rapidly, while general _ stores 
offered the usual commodities. In 1832, 
John Hay set up an establishment for the 
manufacture of yarn. By 1836 Spring- 
field boasted of hatters, barbers, tailors, 
and shoemakers, to dress the community. 
Tinsmiths, painters, carpenters, saddlers, 
blacksmiths, and wagon-makers found a 





CASTING CREDITS 

Abe Lincoln Raymond Massey 
Tom Lincoln Charles Middleton 
Elizabeth Risdon 
Harlan Briggs 
Clem Bevans 
Louis Jean Heydt 
Aldrich Bowker 
Minor Watson 
Howard daSilva 
Mary Howard 
Maurice Murphy 
Alan Baxter 
Harvey Stephens 
Dorothy Tree 
Mary Tod Ruth Gordon 
Stephen Douglas Gene Lockart 

PRODUCING CREDITS 

Direction by John Cromwell. 
Screenplay by Robert E. Sherwood. 


Photography by James Wong Howe. 
Released by RKO Radio Pictures. 


Denton Offut 
Ben Mattling 
Mentor Graham 
Bowling Green 


Jack Armstrong 
Ann Rutledge 


Billy Herndon 


Ninian Edwards 











flourishing trade. There were eigk 
doctors to guard the physical welfz 
the inhabitants, and eleven lawye 
dispense the findings of law. 

In 1837, under Lincoln’s guiding } 
in the State Legislature, Springfield) 
chosen as the state capital, and its 
tinued growth was insured. 

* * * 

Relate Lincoln’s life in Spring 
Trace the concurrent major eve 
national and world history. Enume 
Lincoln’s local friends and their influg 
on his career. Describe his growth 
education, personality, and popularity 


Mary Todd 


Mary Todd was the daughte 
Robert Todd who served in the § 
Legislature and was the president of 
Bank of Kentucky. Her social cog 
always had been with people of ¢ 
nated wealth and position, and her 
cation was the finest obtainable at 
time. Not only was she schooled ig 
“three R’s,” but she was capable of 
versing fluently in French, and prese 
all the social graces conventional if 
groups. Protected from the phy 
hardships of life by wealth, negro sery 
and education, she was at her best 
entertaining, and being entertained, 
was a leader in the fashions of thé 
and her wit, grace, vivacity, and ¢ 
required a setting of elegance. Shec 
excitement, and longed for the gaie 
the big cities, considering Springfield 

¥ * * 

Characterize Mary Todd after sh 
came Lincoln’s wife. Enumerate 
sential differences between Mr. and 
Lincoln. Describe the family life ¢ 
Lincolns and their four sons. Tra 
career of Robert Todd Lincoln. 


Stephen A. Dougles 


Contemporary with Lincoln, as 
litical rival, was Stephen A. De 
Senator from Illinois, a Democrat 
man of remarkable abilities. He ! 
Vermonter by birth, and, like 
had arisen from nothing—a self 
man, so talented that the people 
him “the little giant.” He was 
those who at first supposed that 
souri Compromise of 182! was 
settlement, and was hostile to the 
agitation of the slavery question. # 
a great believer in “American V@ 
and the absorption of all North / 
into one grand confederation, in 4 
portions of which slavery show 
tolerated. 

Douglas wanted to be President 
United States, and his populaf 
legal attainment, his congressi0 
ices, his attractive eloquence, and 
in debate, marked him as the rs! 
of his party. 

* * sd 

Contrast Lincoln and Douglas- 
the series of debates on national 4% 
conducted by these rivals. Ou# 
political career of Douglas. 
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od, Robert Emmet, 


Ts stage play in twelve scenes by the 
of the screen play. 
af by Carl Sandburg and an intensely 
ting Appendix on “The Substance of 
incoln in Illinois” by Mr. Sherwood. 





Abe Lincoln in 
. Scribners, N. Y., 1939. 
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» The Prairie Years is an incom- 
P portrait of Lincoln and of the 
boisterous America in which he 
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tephenson, Nathaniel Wright, Lincoln, 
Account of His Personal Life, Gosset, 


1930. 
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Raymond Massey as Abe Lincoln and Charles Middleton as Tom Lincoln in a scene from 
the screen version of ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS. 


C. Casting 


1. Why was Raymond Massey as- 
signed the leading role? Can you select 
other screen players more suited to the 
role? 

2. Does each actor fit into his role 
without distraction? 

3. In what ways are you pleased or 
disappointed in the cast? 


D. Story 


1. Determine the exposition, develop- 
ment, climax, and resolution. Point out 
the numerous conflicts and crises. 


2. Graph the progression of dramatic 
interest, itemizing by story units the vari- 
ous peaks, the rise, and fall. 


3. From your knowledge of history, 
criticize the story ingredients of the film. 
What important and dramatic points 
were omitted ? 


4. Discuss the inclusion of the fictitious 
characters. Is there any foundation in 
history for them? 





We must be able to give artistic and emo- 
tional assistance to audiences. Pictures must 
devote themselves to more than story per- 
sonality. They must present themes which 
will reach the audiences. The actor who 
can present these themes through himself 
will make a vital and identifying contact 
with his audience. By re-creating the lives 
of characters which have been potent social 
forces in their own time, perhaps the actor 
can reach people and influence them so that 
they will go forth with a new strength and 
a new vision in combating the evils of our 
own society.—Paul Muni. 











————— eee 


E. Direction 


1. Discuss John Cromwell’s distinctive 
style of directing. Enumerate examples 
of his projection visually, rather than 
audibly, of story points, ideas, character- 
ization, and atmosphere. 

2. Does the director make pertinent 
use of camera, lighting, selection of back- 
grounds, choice and position of players? 
Are these always in key with the selected 
atmosphere and mood? From this stand- 
point, can you enumerate any moments 
of distraction? 


F. Photography and Lighting 

1. Select and describe the most engag- 
ing closeups, medium, and long shots; the 
most pleasing lighting effects; the out- 


standing camera angles. 


2. Is there a proportionate use of the 


closeup? Do you feel that each one 
strengthens the rising power of the film, 
or do certain closeups seem to slow down 
the action? 

3. Point out places where the camera 
alone tells the story. 


G. Music and Sound Effects 
1. Discuss the use of music; 
phere; as mood. 
2. Discuss the strengthening of the 
vicarious experience of the audience, re- 
sulting from the included sound effects. 


H. Editing 

1. Point out the changes in the tempo 
as achieved by cutting. 

2. Enumerate the types of transition 
utilized between sequences. Discuss each 
selected method in relation to its position. 


as atmos- 
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at the high school level. Readers’ 





“With the Radio Hadlicr 


This page is published for teachers and students interested in radio activities 
comments and suggestions are welcomed. 


Edited by G. HARRY WRIGHT 


Drama Department, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 








” OW can we improve our high 

school dramatic radio programs?” 

This question has been asked so 
often by students and teachers alike, that 
it ought to be answered. But unfortu- 
nately there is no answer—at least no 
answer that will cover everything ade- 
quately. Radio is so young, and the 
high schools have been working with it 
such a short time, that there is hardly 
a point along the line that does not cry 
out for improvement, and we must ex- 
pect development to come gradually, and 
by the hard road of work, trial and 
error. 

There is one basic thing, however, 
which we can all do as a first fundamental 
step in learning to use radio. That is to 
develop good listening habits. I believe 
that our high school programs would be 
infinitely better, if we would spend more 
time listening to the good programs on the 
air before we plunge headlong into our 
own productions. Those programs are 
the result of two decades of professional 
experience, and while they are often far 
from perfect, they have much to teach us 
which we can learn in no other way. 

We all know, of course, that we can- 
not learn to swim standing on the shore 
and watching others in the water. But 
neither can we learn by the suicidal 
method of simply jumping in over our 
heads and trusting to our own instincts 
to tell us what to do. | ‘ 

I once asked a class to listen to dra- 
matic programs on the air for a week, and 
report to me what they observed. Here 
are some of the answers: 

“I heard a radio play in which two 
women were the central characters. But 
their voices were so much alike that half 
the time I could not tell which one was 
talking.” This illustrated a basic error 
in casting. The student found that it is 
confusing if two or more similar voices 
are feeding the microphone at the same 
time, and that actors should be cast for 
contrasting voices, not only because that 
makes a more interesting play, but also 
because it makes the play clear and easy 
to follow. 

“In a play I heard, a young girl came 
into the house with a cheery greeting, 
after which the door was heard to slam 
behind her. But while her voice seemed 
to be right in the microphone, the door 
slam sounded as if it were at least twenty 
feet away.” Here was carelessness in the 
technical business of handling sound 
effects. The girl could not have closed 
the door if she was that distance away 
from it. Either the door slam should 
have been closer, or the voice should have 
been farther away. 

“In a radio serial, a couple was riding 
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in an automobile, but the engine sounded 
more like a pop-pop boat in a bathtub 
than a real car motor.” Here again poor 
handling of sound effects shattered the 
illusion. 

“T heard a radio play which I liked 
very much because the characters were 
so sincere. They were living their parts. 
The mother’s voice was so pleasant and 
kindly, and so altogether natural, that I 
had an exact picture of her. I even knew 
the color of her hair, and what kind of a 
house dress she was wearing. The other 
characters were natural, too—the gruff, 
irritable, but kind-hearted father, the mis- 
chievous son, and the pouting, petulant 
daughter.” Here was a lesson in sin- 
cerity—living the part before the micro- 
phone. 

“The chief thing I remember about the 
play I heard was the music between the 
scenes. Each time it came in promptly, 
and stamped that last line in my mind. 
Then it led right into the next scene, 
preparing me for what was to come. It 
was thrilling, and kept me moving right 
along with the action. The narrator was 
good, too. His voice was pleasant, and 
awakened my interest; and what he said 
seemed always just right to make clear 
in my mind what was to come, and to 
prepare me for it.” Here was excellence 
in writing, production and announcing. 

And so it went on. These were only a 
few of the fine observations the students 
brought in. Without a textbook they had 
learned something about casting, sound 
effects, radio acting, and the thousand 
and one problems of production. I doubt 
if they could have learned these things 
so quickly and so effectively in any other 
way. 
~ Incidentally, through thoughtful listen- 
ing, we can improve our radio taste. If 
we judge every program carefully, we will 
soon find ourselves rejecting the bad, and 
tuning in the good. Then as we analyze 
the qualities that makes that program 
good, the results will show in our own 


work. “ ‘. * 





It was in the Radio Speaking class at the 
University of Wisconsin. The class was 
listening to a sea drama being given by one 
of the groups over the P. A. system. The 
sea sequences were over, and the characters 
were now playing a scene laid in a living 
room. Suddenly there came from the loud- 
speaker a tremendous splash, much louder 
and wetter sounding than anything heard in 
the sea scenes. Inquiry later disclosed the 
fact that the splash was made by a hapless 
actress backing away from the microphone, 
stumbling, and sitting down forcibly in the 
sound effects man’s ocean, which was a 
washtub filled with water. Moral: Remove 
sound effect apparatus quietly when it is to 
be used no more. Moral: Watch your step 
when you back away from a microphone. 











What are Thespian Troupes doj 
radio? This page would like to 
and so would other Thespians. Misg 
guerite Fleming, director of the 
Workshop at South High School, 
bus, Ohio, was kind enough to seng 
list of things her group would 
know about the work of other g 
Here they are: 

Do they write their own scripts? 

Do they produce them? 

Do they have a course in radio? How 
semesters? 

What is included in the course? 

Is credit given? How much? In 
In Speech? 

What grade students are admitted to the; 

What subjects do they use for scripts? 

What equipment do they have? P, 
tem? Microphones? Studio? 

How is this equipment financed ? 

Do they broadcast outside of the | 
over local stations? 

What techniques have they develoy 
handling sound effects | 

Miss Fleming also says her st 
would be interested in letters from 
groups on the following subjects: 

One of the most interesting broadca 
ever did. | 

The hardest problem in sound effect 
we solved it. 

Saving the day—incidents that ha 
during the broadcast and how the mista 
covered. 

Fun in working together. 

What our group thinks of education 
matic programs (The World Is Yo 
Human Adventure, Americans At Work 

These are fine suggestions. Won 
give other Thespians the benefit of 
experience by writing to this page 
telling us all about it? As far as 
permits, we will be glad to print 
letters. x * * 


Hint to the sound effects man. 
dents of the Kent State University § 
Workshop have discovered a cleve 
expenseless way of making the so 
marching feet for radio plays. Pl 
ordinary small corrugated pap 
(which can be obtained from the} 
heap in the back room of any gf 
store) near the microphone, sit 
Place both hands in front of you o 
above the box, side by side, palm 
Then tap the box rhythmically wi 
eight fingers (thumbs are not in on 
each blow beginning with both 
fingers and continuing inward, 
with the index finger. Remembef 
finger does NOT represent a footl 
takes all eight fingers for a sing 
The fact that all eight do not fa 
ACTLY at the same time makes tt 
like an army rather than a single 
Sometimes it helps to let the heel. 
hand rest on the box while matt 
effect, raising only the fingers. 
first with only one hand. If yow 
1s marching on pavement or a haré 
stuff the box TIGHT with paper 4 
If it is going over a bridge, lea 
box empty or substitute a board Jé 

Note:—This effect as well, & 
others, is obtainable on records. ® 
ords cost money, and besides they™ 
ing sissies of radio students. It's m4 
to work out your own sound efféé 
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4 ais worth noting that the crop of 
Eaaatic entertainment on the air is 
secially good this fall and _ winter. 
we-are just a few out of many that are 
Satworth listening to : 
s Theatre. Red Network of N. B. C. 
ciay, 8:00-9:00 P. M. 
i Welles. Columbia Network. Sunday, 
»>P. M 


Ore 
eS heatre. Columbia Network. Wednes- 
fey, 8:00-9:00 P. M. 
Man’s Family. Red Network of N. B. C. 
jay, 7:00-7:30 P. M. 
’ The Aldrich Family. Red Network of 
B.C. Sunday, 6:00-6:30 P. M. 
Big Town. Columbia Network. 
$0-7:30 P. M. ; 
“Radio Theatre, Orson Welles (Camp- 
pl Playhouse), and Star Theatre special- 
in successful plays of the stage, most 
Sehem Broadway productions of recent 
wars. They are fine plays and excellent 
>duetions, almost without exception. 
Arson Welles, if he runs true to form, will 
wy his bill with a few of the classics 
in new and novel adaptations. Big Town 
pa series of plays on the connected theme 
of civic betterment in a large city, written 
mpecially for radio and starring Edward 
§. Robinson. One Man’s Family and 
@Aldnich Family are domestic serials, 
one glorifying the commonplace and 
i beauty of family life, the other pre- 
enting the side-splitting escapades of that 
Matterbrained adolescent, Henry Aldrich. 
fare written especially for radio, and 
fare-both tops in their field. 
A have not mentioned the daytime ser- 
is because my personal reaction to them 
Mhatsthey have little to offer the lis- 
Mer, despite the fact that many of them 
aa Pfollowings. The acting is occasion- 
y.good, but the writing for the most 


Tuesday, 


is cheap, routine, and over-senti- 


“1 
a 


the field of educational radio drama, 
me World Is Yours (Red Network of 
6 B.C. Sunday, 3:30-4:00 P. M.) is 
istanding. Here a tremendous amount 
useful information is packed into 
mse, exciting drama. which is often more 
ping than any fiction the adventure 
pets can cook up. 


7-7 I wonder if we are all listening to 
uth at the Microphone” in Trail 
~vahdl of 1940 which is broadcast over 
» Mutual network every Wednesday 

sing 6:15 to 6:30 E. S. T. under joint 
ssp of the American Automobile 

lation and the Mutual Broadcasting 
pm. This series is unique, as far as 
“> IN idea and personnel. It is a 
Pe Story with safety, particularly 
S HOvile safety, as its dominant theme. 
we eNters around the experiences of 

e~Pewell newlyweds with their first 

ee §6actors are all high school stu- 

” of Cleveland, members of Larry 
i § WHK-WCLE Radio Workshop. 
wr directs the show, which is fed 

ea Metwork at 6:15. simultaneously 

“’, and presented to WHK lis- 


an hour later. 


née fas ck with the radio schedule in your 
fy: *® the time on all of these pro- 
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Third Series of Great Plays 


The Third Season of GREAT PLAYS presented by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany began Sunday, October 15, from 2:00-3:00 p. m. E.S.T. The productions of these 
dramas will be broadcast each Sunday for a season of 28 weeks. The plays for the current 
season are listed below. 


BROADCAST DATE 


October 15 
October 22 
October 29 


November 5 
November 12 
November 19 
November 26 
December 3 
December 10 
December 17 
December 24 
December 31 


January 
January | 


January 21 
January 28 


February 
February 
February 
February 


March 3 
March 10 
March 17 
March 24 
March 31 
April 7 
April 14 
April 21 
April 28 
May 5 


TITLE OF PLAY 
Antigone 
Alcestis 
Everyman 


Edward II 


Macbeth 
V olpone 


Beggar's Opera 
School Holiday 
School Holiday 
7 The Rivals 
4 William Tell 
Ruy Blas 
Rip Van Winkle 
4 Arrah-na-Pogue 
11 Peer Gynt 
18 
25 


Secret Service 
L’Aiglon 
Captain Jinks 


The Three Sisters 
The Playboy of the Western World 


Strife 


Liliom 


The Return of Peter Grimm 


Winterset 


Romeo and Juliet 
Much Ado About Nothing 


yf | ee 


Pirates of Penzance 
ke ewe eeeee Maeterlinck 


The Second Mrs. 


IMPORANT DATE 
CONCERNING PLAY 
441BC 
438 BC 
1529 


1592 


AUTHOR 
Sophocles 
Euripides 
Morality Play 
Marlowe 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 


1596 
1600 
1605 
1669 


Cec aeeedseccseesceescoooees Moliere 
; 1728 


Gay 


Sheridan 
Schiller 


1775 
1804 
1838 
1859 


1864 
1867 
1879 
1893 
1893 
1895 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1907 
1909 
1909 
1911 
1935 


Jefferson 
Boucicault 


Gilbert-Sullivan 


Tanqueray 


Galsworthy 


Belasco 
Anderson 


All correspondence pertaining to the ‘‘Great Plays’’ Series should be addressed to Blevins Davis, ‘Great Plays” 


Series, National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, N. Y. 


A study manual giving 


bibliography, sketch of author’s life, summary of plot, and important factual matter about the entire list of plays 
is available for the listening audience at the cost price of twenty-five cents. 


Pilgrimage of Poetry 


A guided tour through the homes of thirty-two of America’s most famous poets 1s 
being conducted for radio listeners by Ted Malone during a new series of Sunday after- 
noon programs, titled Pilgrimage of Poetry, arranged by the National Broadcasting 
Company in cooperation with the Poetry Division of the Library of Congress. 

The series started on October 15 over the NBC-Blue Network at 1:00 p. m. E. S. T.., 
with an introductory broadcast from the new Poetry and Drama wing of the Library of 
Congress in Washington. At weekly intervals, Malone will visit the homes of poets who 
were chosen as America’s greatest on the basis of a questionnaire sent to the English 
departments of more than 500 colleges and universities in all parts of the country. 


DATE 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 


15 
22 


POET 


Librarv of Congress 
Francis Scott Key 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Philip Freneau 


2 Joyce Kilmer 


Walt Whitman 

Stephen Crane 

Elinor Wylie 

Alan Seeger 

John Greenleaf Whittier 
John Bannister Tabb 
William Vaugkn Moody 
Sara Teasdale 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
James Russell Lowell 
Lizette Woodworth Reese 
Sidnev Lanier 

Joel Chandler Harris 
Stephen Collins Foster 
Paul Laurence Dunbar 
James Whitcomb Riley 
Vachel Lindsay 

Eugene Field 

Joaquin Miller 

Bret Harte 

Harriet Monroe 

Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Amy Lowell 


2 William Cullen Bryant 


Emily Dickinson 
John Howard Payne 


ADDRESS 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Taney House, Frederick, Maryland 
Poe Cottage, Fordham, New York 
Poet’s Dream, Route 9, Matawan, New Jersey 
Joyce Kilmer Shrine, 17 Codwise Ave.. New Brunswick, N. J. 
330 Mickle Street, Camden, New Jersev 
14 Mulberry Place, Newark, New Jersey 
36 West 9th Street, New York City 
61 Washington Square South, New York City 
Whittier Homestead, Haverhill. Massachusetts 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Rowland Park, Baltimore, Maryland 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Massachusetts 
Hotel Bolivar, 230 Central Park West. New York City 
296 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
105 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Elmwood Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
2926 Harford Road, Baltimore, Maryland 
Sidney Lanier Birthplace, High Street. Macon, Georgia 
Wren’s Nest, 1050 Gordon Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
My Old Kentucky Home, Bardstown. Kentucky 
219 North Summit Street, Dayton, Ohio 
James Whitcomb Riley Home, Greenfield, Indiana 
603 South 5th Street, Springfield, Illinois 
Eugene Field Shrine, 634 South Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri 
The Wigwam, Oakland, California 
U. S. Mint, Commercial St., San Francisco, California 
232 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Robinson Home, Gardiner, Maine 
Emerson Home, Concord, Massachusetts 
70 Heath Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 
Bryant, Homestead, Roslyn, Long Island, New York 
The Evergreens, Main Street, Amherst, Massachusetts 
Home Sweet Home, Easthampton, Long Island, New York 
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ON THE 


" HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 


The purpose of this department is the presentation of interesting and important 
events as they occur in the field of high school dramatics. 
urged to contribute brief articles concerning their major activities from month to month. 





Dramatics directors are 








Cincinnati, Ohio 


Five high schools participated in the First 
Annual Southwestern Ohio High School Drama 
Festival held at the University of Cincinnati 
on April 8. Plays were entered by Celina High 
School, Western Hills High School (Cincin- 
nati), Middletown High School, Stewart High 
School of Oxford, and Lockland High School. 
Students of Walnut Hills High School (Cincin- 
nati) entertained during one of the intermis- 
sions. Guest performances were given by a 
private play group from Cincinnati and by 
students of the Schuster-Martin School of the 
Drama. Professor G. Harry Wright of Kent 
State University was the critic judge. The 
festival was sponsored by the National Thespian 
Society. 


Twin Falls, Idaho 


One of the most original productions in re- 
cent years at Twin Falls High Schoo] was As 
You Like It On Skis, given on February 16, 
17, of last season as the junior class play. The 
play was adapted by Miss Florence M. Rees, 
sponsor for Thespian Troupe No. 256 at this 
school. Much interest was also aroused by 
the senior play, Jt Can’t Happen Here, two 
performances of which were given early in De- 
cember. The year opened with the all-school 
play, Robirhood, presented on October 20, 21. 
A number of one-acts were given during vear. 
The Chorus Class presented Pirates of Penzance 
as the one major musical program of the 
year. Idlings of the King was given in the 
State Declamation Contest held on May 6, 7. 
Troupe No. 256 admitted the second largest 
group of students for the 1938-39 seasog. Fiftv- 
six took the oath of membership. 


War, W. Va. 

Two full-length plays were given last vear at 
Big Creek High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
260) under the direction of Miss Flov Gamble. 
The junior class gave the first play, Apron 
String Revolt, late in March. The second play, 
The Professor Proposes, was given bv the 


seniors on May 4. Two one-act plays were also 
given during the season, and a total of four- 
teen students were admitted to membership in 
the Troupe. Miss Gamble acted as Troupe 
Sponsor. 


Picher, Okla. 


Weekly luncheon meetings were held last sea- 
son by members of Thespian Troupe No. 262 
at Picher High School, with Miss Martha 
Buntin as sponsor. Luncheons provided a de- 
lightful means of developing the artistic side of 
the students. Favors, though inexpensive, were 
generally very clever. For example, the old 
Greek actors were present, masks and all, at 
one luncheon. During the preparations for the 
contest play, The Doctor Comes From Moscow, 
pigs were used (to celebrate St. Patrick), dressed 
in the planned costumes of the various actors. 
Activities for the season closed with Thespians 
sponsoring an early morning service followed 
by a breakfast. Thirteen students were taken 
into the society. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


The spring semester of last year included 
three full-length productions at Central Senior 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 264). In 
January the seniors and Thespians presented 
Phillip Barry’s Spring Dance. This was fol- 
lowed by the second Thespian play, Moon- 
shine and Honeysuckle, in February. The 
Charm School closed the season in April. A 
special event of the year was a series of 
weekly broadcasts over the local station. A 
few one-act plays were given at the school 
assembly. June In, the only operetta of the 
season, was given in March. All dramatics 
were in charge of Miss Wanda B. Mitchell, 
sponsor for Troupe No. 264. Fifteen students 
were taken into the society. 

Ashtabula, Ohio 

Sidney Duvall’s comedy, Headed For Eden, 
was given as the senior class play con iviay 12 
at Ashtabula High School, with Miss Jenny 
Lind Givens as the director. Miss Givens also 





Scene in the play, GOING ON SEVENTEEN, as given by members of Thespian Troupe 


No. 354 at Penn High School, Greenville, Pa. 


Directed by Mrs. Nora L. Kearns. 


established Thespian Troupe No. 366 at ¢ 
school during the 1938-39 season. Other 
tivities of a dramatics nature for the g, 
included the production of several one-act p 
and a special program, Hollywood Bg 
sponsored by the Music organizations in ge} 
Thirteen students made up the charter roljg 
Troupe No. 366 


Chester, S. C. 


Thespians of the newly established T 
No. 265 at Chester High School began + 
dramatics with an evening of three on 
plays presented on April 11 under the direg 
of Mr. W. C. Derrick, Jr. Earlier in the 
the dramatics club presented Three Cor 
Moon. The senior play, Spring Dance, ¢ 
the 1938-39 season late in May. The year 
included the production of several ong 
during the dramatics club meetings and j 
ticipation in the state declamation contest, 
teen students had taken the oath of mer 
ship by the end of the season. 


Tomah, Wis. 


The seniors gave the only long play’ 
duced last season at Tomah High School. 
was the comedy, Early to Bed—Early to 
performed on May 22. The one-act, Pier 
His Piay received first place in the local g 
test and second place in the district tc 
ment. Miss Dorothy Stauffacher had d 
of dramatics. Three students were admitte 
Thespian Troupe No. 274 located at 
school. 


Drumright, Okla. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 277) 
the first long play of the past season at Dg 
right High School. This was a comedy, 4 
of Andrew, presented in December of last 
On March 10 the junior class gave the se 
full-length play of the season, Early Tol 
Early to Rise, and the senior class play, §§ 
Fever, ended the season on May 12. 
one-acts were presented as part of the 
assembly programs. All activities were di 
by Mrs. Opal Clifton. Fifteen new me 
were taken into the troupe during the ye 


Onarga, IIl. 


Dramatics activities really boomed last 
son at Onarga Township High School 
the leadership of Miss Mary Temple. 
major productions, two of them by me 
of Thespian Troupe No. 278, were givet 
year opened with the Thespian play, 4§ 
berry Finn, early in November. Late in 
ary came the junior play, One Mad 
Thespians followed with an evening of 
one-act plays early in May, and the 
closed the season with their class play, 
Prince of Siam, on May 20. Equally 
were some of the other groups in sche 
marionette show was given by the Spee 
partment for Open House on May 16. 4 
davs later a scrapbook revue was pre® 
The Bond Between received first place 
sub-district contest sponsored by the 
Speech League. Thirteen students we 
mitted to Thespian membership dur 
year. 


Auburn, Nebr. 


The 1938-39 season included the pro 
of two long plays at Auburn High Schooy 
first, Skidding, was staged by the junic 
in December. The second and final pro 
of the year, The Touchdown, was pre 
the senior class on May 16. The F 
Word was entered in the M. I. N. K. ® 
late in March. Miss Faye E. Hubve 
charge of all activities. ‘Twenty-eight 
pians were admitted. 


Millwood, Wash. 


The all-school play, Song of M); 
given on November 18, 19, opened the 
dramatics season at West Valley Hig 
with Mr. Ralph N. Doud directing. 
play, Eyes of Tlaloc, was presented 


t 
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hand brought the season to a close. 
Mgne-acts were given during the year. 
Pthem, Suitable for Charity, was pre- 

mt Central Valley High School as a part 

xchange program. A group of thirteen 
took the oath of membership. 


F orest, Ill. 


Jong plays were given last year at 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
Mwhich resulted in eighteen students being 

1 to Thespian membership. The junior 
lapened the season with two performances 
SEedies in Waiting early in December. This 
ed by the production of The Christ- 

“Warol sponsored by the dramatics classes. 
nerformances of The Taming of the Shrew 

n early in May bv the senior class. 
Faophomore class play, Gold in the Hills, 
Biethe years major activities. Thespian 
meaties were sponsored by Miss Frances 


oung. 


Sieero, Ill. 


Sefieg Helen G. Tood, sponsor for Thespian 
me No. 309 at J. Sterling Morton High 
mel writes that her Thespian installation 
an the spring is always a very interesting 

mem for a large audience. Also interest- 

ae during the past season was the drama 
panet held in February. Every Speech group 
mipol was represented on the program. Play 
meiuctions for the 1938-39 season included the 
Meoclass play, Anne of Green Gables, the 
ction of several one-act plays before var- 
meeschool groups and entry of the play Auf 

Wiedersehen in the Illinois Speech League 

Gentest, the Chicago district contest being 

m@-at this school on April 22. Eleven stu- 
fwere admitted to Thespian membership 

meng the season. 


iiton, Ohio 


fA total of eight one-act plavs were given 
tyear at McKinley High School (Thespian 
pe No. 310) under the direction of Miss 
Haverstack. One of them, Three’s A 
wowd, received a rating of Good in the 
Reastern Ohio High School Drama Fes- 
held at Kent State University in April. 
senior choral club produced the operetta, 
fmes of Normandy, on February 24, 25.’The 
Memajor play of the year, The Trail of Lone- 
Pine, was given by the senior class on 
ecember 9, 10. Ten students qualified for 
hespian membership. 


wal 


er andoah, Iowa 


Under the capable direction of Miss May 
wen, sponsor for Thespian Troupe No. 133 
p8henandoah High School, three major pro- 
= “ons were given last vear. The junior class 
, — Eyre, opened the dramatics season 
: mber 20. Thespians followed with two 
performances of a group of one-act 

The Patchwork Quilt, Bargains In 

hay, and Our Dearest Possession, given on 
. 22, 23. The third long play, Children 
Moon, was given bv the senior class on 

av 3,4. A special program entitled Japanese 
rls was given by the Girl Reserves on No- 


mmder 17. Fourteen new members were added 
b the Troupe. 


+ | ndred, W. Va. 


Hillbilly Courtship, a production of Thes- 
roupe No. 43, was the first long play 
last season at Hundred High School, 

ss Anna Virginia Rector as director. 

Second Thespian play, The Grouch, fol- 
= March 14, and the senior class closed 
n with the play, For Pete’s Sake, 

~~, “te in May. The season also included 
~ Program, Alabama Minstrels, given 
April Thespians observed National 
Week on February 6 with a special 
which included the performance of 

t play, Dreams. Attractive program 

Te used at the semi-annual initiation 

aet held on May 18. Nine students 
=. ath of membership during the year. 
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BEST THESPIAN ROLL OF HONOR 
1938-39 SEASON 


Students whose names appear below were chosen as “Best Thespians” for their 
respective troupes for the 1938-39 school year, an honor awarded for superior work 
in the interests of dramatics and faithfulness to the ideals of the National Thespian 


Dramatic Honor Society for High Schools. 


Charlene Russell, Troupe No. 150, Stadium 
High School, Tacoma, Wash. 

Eugene Tharpe, Linda Martin, Troupe No. 
151, Romney, W. Va., High School. 
Robert Conrad, Troupe No. 152, Elkader, 

Iowa, High School. 

Gloria Biechele, Clayton Harbur, Troupe No. 
162, Wyandotte High School, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Olive Dunne, Troupe No. 163, Harbor High 
School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Elizabeth Getaz, Troupe No. 164, Maryville, 
Tenn., High School. 

Malcolm MacDonald, Troupe No. 165, Eve- 
leth, Minn., High School. 

Bettye Jeanne Lewis, Mark Niswander, 
Troupe No. 169, Bluffton-Richland High 
School, Bluffton, Ohio. 

Doran Lee Morrison, Troupe. No. 171, 
Grafton, W. Va., High School. 

Katheryne Flanagin, Troupe No. 172, Ark- 
adelphia, Ark., High School. 

Charlotte King, Lyle Swabley, Troupe No. 
173, Central High School, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 

Paul Hostetler, Gloria Fernandez, Troupe 
No. 174, Miami, Arizona, High School. 

Thomas Mason, Troupe No. 175, State Col- 
lege, Pa., High School. 

Martha Ann Mattox, Troupe No. 177, Or- 
lando, Fla., Senior High School. 

Catherine Cox, Harry Purcell, Troupe No. 
179, Missouri Valley, lowa, High School. 

Harold Maris, Troupe No. 180, Tuscola, IIl., 
Community High School. 

Leonard Hannigan, Troupe No. 181, Roose- 
velt-Wilson High School, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

Donna Lane, James Rochford, Dale John- 
son, Betty Northrup, Troupe No. 183, 
West Union, Iowa, High School. 

Velma Courier, Troupe No. 188, New Ber- 
lin, Ill., High School. 

Robert Boothe, Troupe No. 189, Magnolia 
High School, Matewan, W. Va. 

Lawrence Brown, Troupe No. 191, Webster 
Groves, Mo., High School. 

Betty Biddenstadt, Phillip Chamberlain, 
Troupe No. 192, Senior High School, 
Keokuk, lowa. 

Jeanne De Vore, Robert Sher!ock, Troupe 
No. 193, Bellaire, Ohio, Hig: School. 

Donald Cronkhite, Troupe No. 195, Fort 
Benton, Mont., High School. 

Doris McCutcheon, Troupe No. 198, Grove 
High School, Paris, Tenn. 

Douglas Martin, Amelia Barringer, Troupe 
No. 200, Charleston, W. Va., High 
School. 

William Tregoe, Irwin Lewis, Troupe No. 
201, Great Neck, N. Y., High School. 

Evelyn Harris, Vernon Lay, Troupe No. 204, 
Welch, W. Va., High School. 

Hazel Moore, Troupe No. 206, Elkhorn 
High School, Switchback, W. Va. 
Glance Kilgore, Troupe No. 208, Edinburg, 
Texas, High School. 
Tom Avery, Troupe No. 
Iowa, High School. 
Harold Van Slyck, Lucien Gray, II, Troupe 

No. 210, Topeka, Kansas, High School. 

Orlando D’Onofrio, Troupe No. 211, North- 
eastern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Margaret Sweazy, Troupe No. 213, Central 
Wing High School, Red Wing, Minn. 

George Ely, Troupe No. 214, Carlisle, Pa., 
High School. 

Bernice Hill, Troupe No. 215, Stambaugh, 
Mich., High School. 

Sam Freier, Troupe No. 217, Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, High School. 

Shirley Jo Baya, Richard Cheney, Troupe 


209, Knoxville, 


No. 219, Pana, Ill., Township High 
School. 

Robert Duff, Troupe No. 220, Union High 
School, Willoughby, Ohio, High School. 

Roberta Ord, Robert Sale, Troupe No. 222, 
Nampa, Idaho, Sr. High School. 

Robert Loeber, Ralph Martinie, Troupe No. 
225, Lincoln, Ill., Community High 
School. 

Jack Dairs, Troupe No. 227, Beaumont, 
Texas, High School. 

Naomi Dopson, Barbara Tilley, Troupe No. 
228, Kimberly, Idaho, High School. 
Perry Wilson, Jack Lanich, Troupe No. 230, 
Fort Hill High School, Cumberland, 

Md 


Louise Denney, Troupe No. 232, Rosedale, 
Jr.-Sr. High School, Kansas City, Kan. 

Louise Sytsma, Troupe No. 234, Hays Kan- 
sas, High School. 

Ray Smith, Troupe No. 236, Cairo, IIl., 
High School. 

Nancy Ann Miller, Troupe No. 240, Lub- 
bock, Texas, High School. 

Arthur Kramer, Troupe No. 242, Edgemont, 
S. Dak., High School. 

Brace Baldwin, Barbara Green, Troupe No. 
244, Prophetstown, IIl., High School. 

Rady Lee Epps, Troupe No. 249, L 
Humes High School, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mildred Rose, Troupe No. 250, Central Val- 
ley High School, Greeacres, Wash. 

Lorraine Culligan, Troupe No. 251, Polson. 
Mont., High School. 

Franklin Wagner, Troupe No. 253, Ravens- 
wood, W. Va., High School. 

Bert Sweet, Troupe No. 256, Twin Falls, 
Idaho, High School. 

Lee McEachern, Troupe No. 258, Enslev 
High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Alice Reese, Frederick Barbour, Troupe No. 
259, Canton, N. Y., High School. 

Douglas Herndon, Troupe No. 260, Big 
Creek High School, War, W. Va. 

Harriette Nordstrom, Troupe No. 263, Litch- 
field, Minn., High School. 

Mary Louise Brown, Troupe No. 264, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., Central High School. 

Myron Saudifer, Jr., Troupe No. 265, Ches- 
ter, S. C., High School. 

Betty Clancy, Harold Hodge, Troupe No. 
267, Chenev, Wash., High School. 
Myrt Hastings, Troupe No. 271, Pasco, Wash.. 

High School. 

Ruth Buffington, Troupe No. 275, Victory 
High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Kathleen Nash, Harry Cartledge, Troupe No. 
277, Drumright, Okla., High School. 

Bernice Danforth, Erna Mae Darneke, Troupe 
No. 278, Onarga, Ill., High School. 

Billy Bob Terrell, Troupe No. 282, Senior 
High School, Longview, Texas. 

William Browder, James Tubbs, Troupe No. 
283, Knoxville, Tenn., High School. 
Eldon Bunn, Troupe No. 285, Auburn, Nebr., 

High School. 

Louis V. Ritter, Jr., Troupe No. 301, Marked 
Tree, Ark., High School. 

Jane Casey, Harriet Kruppebachen, Troupe 
No. 306, Trinity High School, River 
Forest, IIl. 

Phyllis Smith, Quintin Cory, Troupe No. 
305, West Valiey High School, Mill- 
wood, Wash. 

Barton Walton, Beverly Wolfe, Troupe No. 
308, Darien, Conn., High School. 

James Piasecki, Troupe No. 309, J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero, Il. 

Betty Solomon, Troupe No. 310, McKinley 
High School, Canton, Ohto. 


(Additional names will be listed in the December 
issue. 
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NEW 


THE FIFTH 
YEAR BOOK 


of 


SHORT PLAYS 





Fifteen one-act plays of the same 
high quality that has characterized 
the four preceding volumes... all 
without a royalty charge...each 
play published in pamphlet form 
as well as in the anthology. 


The volume, $2.50, postpaid. 
Pamphlets, each 50 cents. 





CONTENTS 


YELLOW »>HEET Robert E. Johnson 
REMEMBER THE DAWN .Blandford Jennings 
Tue Lost Kiss Margaret Douglas 
ONE-ROOM APARTMENT Mel Dinelli 
THe Last CurtTAIN Neal L. Hosey 
Concise ACCOUNT.Janet Katherine Smith 
Elia Mae Daniel 
TRAMPLED GARDEN..Frances J. Robinson 
Mayor For A Day Ralph Birchard 
THE VANE EFFoR? Wilton Tolles 
Two Hunorep Ripers. Guernsey Le Peligy 
THE Miracce oF CHRISTMAS 
| May Emery Hall 
Virgil L. Baker 
Ray E. Hurd 
STAR ON THE TRAIL. A gnes Emelie Peterson 





FULL-LENGTH PLAYS 


Foot-Loose....Charles Quimby Burdette 
THE Merry Hares.A gnes Emelie Peterson 
Cross My Heart....McRae and Savage 
A VOICE IN THE Dark....Jean Provence 
RUNNING WILD Glenn Hughes 
Hasty Puppinc Robert Maloy 
RELATIVES BY AFFECTION. Robert St. Clair 
THe GREEN VineE..Nan Bagby Stephens 





FOUR * ONE-ACTS 


Jacop Comes Home...William Kozlenko 
HYACINTH ON WHEELS..... Walter Kerr 
STRANGE Roap John M. Houston 


Write for our new 1940 play catalogue. 





ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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TRY IT WITH ALICE, Senior Class play at Fairmont, W. Va., Senior High School. 
(Thespian Troupe No. 2). 





Knoxville, Tenn. 


Six major plays were given last year at 
Knoxville High School (Troupe No. 283) 
under the supervision of Mr. O. E. Sams, Jr., 
troupe sponsor and Thespian Regional Director 
for Tennessee. The season began with the 
junior class play, Mistakes at the Blakes, given 
in October. In November, Thespians followed 
with the comedy, Hot Water. In January the 
mid-year senior class gave Wings of the Morn- 
ing, and was followed in March with You 
Can’t Lose, another Thespian production. The 
Masquers Club gave Spring Fever in April, 
and the year closed with You Can’t Take It 
With You, staged by the spring senior class 
on May 30, 31. The season also included the 
production of numerous one-act plays, an all- 
school revue, Joyland, and an operetta, Sweet- 
hearts, given by the Music Department in 
April. The one-act play, Master of Solitaire, 
was entered in the seventh district Tennessee 
One-Act Play Contest and also in the Knox- 
ville Recreational Play Tournament. A total 
of fifty-eight students took the Thespian oath 
of membership. 


Longview, Texas 


One of the recent schools to join the Na- 
tional Thespian Societv is the Senior High 
School at Longview, with Miss Ethel Kaderli 
as director of dramatics and troupe sponsor. 
Miss Kaderli reports the production of four 
full-length plays last season. The season opened 
in December with the Dramatics Club produc- 
tion of Early to Bed—Early to Rise. In April 
the junior class gave Spring Fever, and was 
followed with the production of Growing 
Pains, staged by the senior class early in May. 
The dramatics season was brought to a close 
on May 26 with the production of 320 Col- 
lege Avenue, given by the class in dramatics. 
Several one-act plays were also produced dur- 
ing the season. Jaller Squares received third 
place in the county play contst sponsored 
by the Texas Interscholastic League. 


Ravenswood, W. Va. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 253 en- 
joved a most successful season in dramatics last 
vear under the direction of Mrs. J. Wilbur 
Evans. Four long plays were given. The first, 
The Valley of Ghosts, was produced by Thes- 
pians on November 15. The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, given by the junior class, fol- 
lowed on December 19. The second produc- 
tion given by Thespians, Mama’s Baby Boy, 
came on February 17. The season closed with 
a successful production of Little Women, given 
by the senior class on May 5. The season also 
included the production of several one-act 


plays directed by students. Submerge 
awarded a rating of “Good” at the 
Drama Festival held at Marshall 
Huntington, in April. Dramatics aet 
closed with the presentation of Ile, di 
by Best Thespian Franklin Wagner. 
Ritchie, secretary. 


Plentywood, Mont. 


Twenty-nine students qualified for me 
ship in Thespian Troupe No. 360 last 
Plentywood High School, as a result of 
and successful season in dramatics. The 
class opened the season with the product 
Spring Fever early in December. In 
came two elaborately planned programs f 
community sponsored by the Speech U 
ment. The first of these, Speech Achie 
Night, was given on March 16. The 
Senior Vocational Convention Program,} 
on March 31, included the production 
one-act play, The Pampered Darling, @ 
by Thespian Shirley Erickson. The last 
production of the vear was the seniof 
play, Mignonette, performed on May 3.’ 
dramatics activities included the pro¢ 
of one-act plavs and a number of original 
given at the assembly programs by the & 
Class. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Western Hills High School (Thespian & 
No. 286) was one of the two schook 
southwestern Ohio chosen to particip 
the First Annual Ohio High School 
Festival held at Western Reserve Un 
Cleveland, Ohio, early in May of last 
The choice was made at the First South 
Ohio High School Drama Festival held 
University of Cincinnati on April 8. 
Hills High School gave Thornton Wildet} 
Happy Journey, with Mrs. Vesta H 
as director. The cast included Betty 
mullen, Miriam Galpin, Marian Irwin, ® 
Klahm, Arthur Juergens and Philip Fol 


Nampa, Idaho 


Dramatics activities for the spring © 
at Nampa Senior High School 
Troupe No. 222) began with the Stud 
production of George and Margaret, & 
February 28 under the direction of 
Gorton. A second performance of 
was sponsored a few days later by the 
odist Young People. Thespians closed # 
with an evening of three one-act pla 
Ice, The Enemy (Act III), and TAé 
Wore. Red Pajamas, on May 11 given 
of parents of those who appeared 1n 
Several one-act plays were also giv 
the year before various groups 
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ELDRIDGE PLAYS 


Nationally known for satisfactory results with both cast and audience. 








CA New Play With a Purpose Popular Christmas Plays New Non-Royalty Plays 


BANG GOES CHRISTMAS Try a non-royalty play and you'll find many 
ENTS’ AY, i i , . will fit your cast and budget. 
ee a ee eee BOOTS FOR CHRISTMAS A HOME FOR HENRY, 3-act comedy. 7m. 


" Wracts. 6m. Jw. A timely story of youth THE BLUE OVERALLS ANGEL ' Sw. 50 cts. 
©. and parents. A judicious mixture of comedy CORNELIA MAKES CHRISTMAS. .. 35 Cts. ee Ceeeeny eee ep eenene 


. 4w. 50 cts. 
ind serious situations. Worthy of your THE HIDDEN GIFT.................36 Cts. cupenatiTious SADIE, 3-act farce. 5m. 
Ebest efforts. 50 cts. per copy. Royalty. 


7w. 35 cts. 
ial . Get Big Free Catalog CALLING ALL GIRLS, 3-act comedy. 4m. 
ae See review on page —.) noche 
bum 


| ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 
waklin, Ohio 


Denver, Colorado 











th, Mich. for the winning play on this occasion was Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 
of Thespian Troupe No. 215, at a his ; the bean ~ sg wg a Four major dramatic productions were given 
mmgh High School, with Miss Helen ae Ili ree + ie : “held ay “1 during the spring semester of last season at 
f™-as sponsor and director, were respon- 2 The s om soy eded ~ ro! se Coeur d’Alene Senior High School (Thespian 
ghia for the two long plays given at this school 2 oe ee Rew Se peececne T No. 190 ‘oh Mics Doris E. Mar 
9 eg ; of other one-act plays. Miss Marion Stuart roupe 4No. ), wit iss Moris Lb. sO- 
» The first production, Seven Little in ch fd ivities f h lais as director and Thespian sponsor. The 
5 given early in December, and the ne ee ee first of these, Ceiling Zero, was given on Janu- 
s ging oe = orem - pee ary 19, 20, with the girls parts being double 
mar one-a yS were given in . . . ani . 
ifNational Drama Week in February. Brookings, S. Dak. Sith adie a aeteemmaees al beam anes 
were also exchanged with a nearby The 1938-39 dramatics season at Brookings The third performance consisting of three one- 
group of eleven students qualified High School began with an evening of three act plays, The Happy Journey, Standish Pride 
membership during the year. one-act plays, A Night at an Inn, Jazz and jas ine Gn A ek. wie given nee thee date 
Minuet, and Thank You, Doctor, given in the y 


“a ° . ede matics department in April. The year closed 
perand, Ohio fall. Early a the spring the junior class fol- with the senior Thespians’ production of 
Pe ik, zene R. Davis of Glenville High lowed with the production of Laugh Clown, Tou Can’t Take It With Tou. The season 


: hich was well received by the public. The 
Meports very successful productions of —— Y P also included a special revue, and the presenta- 
Ban’t Take Ir With Tou a March 29, senior class play, Spring Dance, closed an un- tion of The Happy Journey in the Idaho State 
of last season. The play was presented usually successful season. All plays were Speech Festival on April 15. The play was 
Glenville Players, with Mr. Davis as rae i by Miss Betty Weter.—Virginia White- given first award of top rating with a grade 
- A number of students served on the ead, secretary. of 97. Members of Troupe No. 190 also acted 


uction staff. , as host to all the Inland Empire Thespian 
Ea. Cristobal, Canal Zone Troupes during the spring at a delightful 
1 illinocket, Me. Members of Thespian Troupe No. 217 at gypsy party held on beautiful Lake Hayden. 
a ae Cristobal High School were responsible for the Troupes represented included Cheney, West 

; for ~ al Arliss Tr (No. 273) one long play produced last season. This was Valley, Central Valley and Ritzville, all from 
a Sch " HY; . ak o. othe Rostand’s The Romancers, given on December the State of Washington, and Moscow, Kellogg 
oo. enck Jr., = *- fo, was *t ¢ 16 under the direction of Mr. Paul L. Beck, and Wallace from Idaho. Each Thespian 
"Trou pete Oc 4 e oe o Thespian Troupe sponsor. Mr. Beck reports present introduced himself by performing a 
pe cele — les ay <*. otream- that this was one of the best productions in characteristic speech and walk from some char- 

“4 a ..* M re te ee Act I, recent years at his school. The season also acter he had played during the year. A ban- 
_? © - Sao mae and included several one-act plays, and the oper- quet followed and a candle-light service was 
tl ded P eo hel = Ba vw ,, etta, Gypsy Rover, given by the Glee Clubs on performed by all the Best Thespians present. 
et L. Ru p EOS. 4 Cl. ik K, wie fi 6s March 31. A group of eight students were The happy occasion ended with a moonlight 
Wo being sien gy Aone te peg kha oe taken into the troupe under Mr. Beck’s cruise on the “Seewewana’” on Coeur d’Alene 
is peesident of the Maine Mastue. supervision. Lake. Over one-hundred persons were present. 
@@ hundred persons, including alumni 
mans, faculty and Board of Education 
fees were present. The program was under 
pervision of Mr. Daniel Turner, Thes- 

°g bnal Director for the State of Maine. 
weereays given during the year at Garrett 
en, Jr., High School included the Thes- 
~ewroauction of American, Very Early, 
wOn.October 21 and 25, and the senior 
may, The Thread of Destiny, staged in 
Wer. The year included several one-act 
ed Minuet was awarded first place in 
mict one-act play contest. Thirteen 
were admitted to Thespian member- 


a | 


+ He 
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gts tm 
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Ill. 


Madness, an adaptation of George 
Torch Bearers, was the first long 
Past season at Champaign High 
eespian Troupe No. 106). The pro- 
mes staged late in November by the 
; t dramatics club. A second pro- 
the dramatics club, Little Women, 
m February 1. The all-school play, 
5 2°r Remembrance, was given on 
® and on April 22 the Music De- 
ted a special program. An 
mt of the year was the production 
plays on Playshop Night on Scene III in the Senior Class play, TONS OF MONEY, staged by Miss Janet Cox at 
mame of the director responsible Milwaukie, Oregon, Union High School. (Thespian Troupe No. 75). 
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Boonville, Ind. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 2¢¢ 
Boonville High School devoted much tim 
season to the study of the Pulitzer Prize } 
Thespians were also responsible for 
assembly programs. The major dramatic 
of the spring semester was the productic 
Wings of the Morning in which several 
pians had important parts.—Martha A 
Secretary. 


Milwaukee, Oregon 


The 1938-39 dramatics season at YU 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 75) ope 
with the Christmas play, Why The Ch; 
Rang, a traditional play given each ye 
this school. On January 20, 21, the 
class gave Tons of Money as the one 
play of the year. Much interest was arg 
by the Thespian initiation held on Maré 
the principal speaker being Mr. H. H. By 
haus, Thespian Regional Director for the 
of Oregon. Several other prominent spe 
addressed the dramatics club during the 
son. Much interest for dramatics was 
created by the school dramatic tour 
held on April 27, 28, an annual event 
school, and the school “Carnival” on May 
Thespians presented a series of three-mj 
plays as their contribution to the “‘Carnig 
All dramatics activities were under the gs 
vision of Miss Janet Cox, Thespian spe 


Scene from THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR, staged by Mrs. Joyce M. Osborn at Northeastern 
High School, Detroit, Mich. (Thespian Troupe No. 211.) 





Greenville, Pa. Cabin, sponsored jointly by the music and 


A dinner and program opened the exercises 
which instituted Troupe No. 354 last vear at 
Penn High School under the sponsorship of 
Mrs. Nora Lynch Kearns. Speakers on this 
occasion included Dr. Paul N. Teare, member 
of the Board of Education, Superintendent of 
Schools Bruce Denniston, and C. E. Kearns. 
A large number of students, including several 
alumni and alumnae, took the oath of member- 


dramatics departments on November 30, and 
December 1, 2, 3. The second long play of 
the vear, The Ghost Flies South, was given by 
the senior class on Januarv 27. The third and 
final full-length play of the year, Going On 
Seventeen, was presented by the junior class 
on March 10. Yes Means No was presented 
by members of the newly established Troupe 
as a guest performance at the First Annual 
High School Drama Festival held at Western 


Twenty-one students qualified for The 
membership. 


Dover, Ohio 


The House Beautiful, a production ¢ 
Sock & Buskin Dramatics Club, was the’ 
long play of the spring semester of last 
at Dover High School (Thespian Troupé 
342). The play was given under the 


tion of Miss Josephine Wible, Thespian Tn 
sponsor. The season was closed by the 
class play, Growing Pains, staged on May 


ship. Dramatics activities for the 1938-39 


Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
season included the production of Uncle Tom’s 


Mav 6. 








FACTS ABOUT THE 


THESPIAN PLAY OF THE YEAR 


THE GHOST OF MR. PENNY 


By Rosemary G. Musil, author of "Seven Little Rebels" 


. This play was not submitted to the Thespian Playwriting Con- 
test, and so was not eligible for the Thespian Cup. But the 
Advisers of The Children’s Theatre Press felt that this was a 
play of Cup calibre, and that it qualified in every respect for 
Thespian production. It is therefore included in the Thespian 
Series, and is published as the Thespian Plav of 1939. 


climbed in there to spend the night. Sally's nimble imagination | 
at once conceives him to be the long-lost Mr. Penny, and with) 
the aid of a little circumstantial evidence, she soon persuades 
her friends to accept him as Mr. Penny too. 

Late that night, they all creep into the big old Penny hous, 
to help “Mr. Penny’ recover the hidden treasure with which 
Sally's imagination has provided him. There follows a highly 
comical scene, in which the custodian of the house thinks the 
children are ghosts, the children think the tramp is a ghost, am 
unexpected occurrences make everybody's hair stand on en@ 
They find no treasure, but “Mr. Penny” finds a paper establish 
ing Sally's family connections, and the next morning, whea 
Sally is about to be taken off to the orphan asvlum, it is “Mt 
Penny’ who saves the day. 


. The premiere production of this plav was given in March, 1939, 
by the Children’s Theatre of Northwestern | rsitv, unde! 
the direction of Miss Winifred Ward. 


. This is a mystery play, with highlights of irresistible comedy. It 
plays about two hours, needs two sets, and eight characters. 


. Synopsis: A little girl named Sally, whose parentage is unknown, 
is dismayed to learn that she must go to an orphan asvlum. 
Putting on a brave front, she joins her friends for a last romp 
in the abandoned stable of the old Penny estate. In the stable, 
the children discover a jolly and easy-going tramp, who has 


. Books are priced at 75c each. On all orders of twelve books 
more, there is a discount of five percent. 


6. Royalty is $15.00 for each performance. 


This play is published and released exclusively by 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
South Hills, Charleston, West Virginia 
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WAKE-UP 


MICYCLOPEDIA 


. ncing the most complete 
"gad practical make-up guide 
efor dramatic directors 


ars 


iE LAST WORD 
IN MAKE-UP 


DR. RUDOLPH G. LISZT 
» 95 Illustrations 
P22 Full Page Unretouched 


Be: Photographs 
- "The make-up of actors on the stage is 
-badly done that the illusion is 

lome actors “look the part,” but 
fwith amateurish or careless make- 
unconvincing to the audience in 
poles of buccaneer, banker, clergy- 
mplayboy, and actresses are quite 
their make-up to poorly portray 

srole on the stage, or on the screen. 


Rudolph G. Liszt has made an ana- 
Mealestudy of the art of make-up and 
i e-mew technique has produced meth- 
faltering the features so that the 
Merance of the individual is so star- 
¥ different that there is no resem- 
ee to the original. 


ighi ‘Recommended by Actors, 


Directors and the Press 
d ph G. Liszt, is one of the finest make- 


J @rtists I have ever met. He helped me greatly 
Pah my make-up for ‘Othello’.”’ 


* From 
WALTER HUSTON 


os 
Do 


“I have been very much interested in Dr. 
=t® make-up representing the Neanderthal 
eonsider that Dr. Liszt has shown not 

© Great deal of skill and ingenuity but great 
ing of the problems which face the 
Anthropologist in such reconstructions.” 


* From 
E. A. HOOTON 


Harvard University 


“Dr. Liszt has compiled from his extensive 
of experience in the field of instructional 
ae es Well as from his mastery of this art 
Mes to the motion picture field, pho- 

end the theatre, a volume which at once 

itself as unique and authoritative. The 

~~ Presented with true showmanship, and 

a ae > pmerwe and non-professional will 
replete with i i - 
material” p ith fascinating and prac 


ae * From 
ae FILM DAILY 
New York City 


>. “ . 
> Nad 


‘Goeth Bound—Price $3.00 


Seno Your ORDER NOW TO 


be 
MONAL LIBRARY PRESS 
a DEPT. T 


™ 42ND srt. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
Available to Universities, Colleges, High 
ools, Grade Schools and Dramatic 
Groups in General. 


Send for FREE Copy Today! 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. 


111 Ellis Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
137 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Staples, Minn. 


The senior class play, The Hoosier School- 
master, ended the 1938-39 dramatics season at 
Staples High School. The play was performed 
on May 3. The year began with a production 
of It Never Rains, staged by the junior class 
on November 30. On March 7 the Paint and 
Patches dramatics club gave an evening of 
one-acts consisting of Little Prison, Red Flan- 
nels, and A Marriage Proposal. Other one-act 
plays were given at the assembly programs. 
Who Says Can’t was given at the Central 
Minnesota plav festival held at St. Cloud in 
November. A Marriage Proposal was entered 
in the district festival held at Brainerd on 
March 15. Much interest was aroused by 
the organization of Thespian Troupe No. 314 
with Miss Regine Simmer as sponsor. Thirteen 
students were taken into the society during the 
year. 


Newton, Iowa 


Twenty-two students comprised the charter 
roll for Troupe No. 377 established late last 
spring at Newton High School, with Miss Opal 
Munger as sponsor. Dramatics activities for 
the spring semester included the all-school plav, 
Passing of the Thira Floor Back, late in March, 
and a Senior Revue given on May 29 as a 
special activity of Commencement Week. Six 
one-act plays were also produced as a part of 
the general dramatics program for the vear. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


While only one major play, South Is South, 
was produced during the spring semester of 
last season at Erskine Ramsay Technical High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 375), the vear’s 
activities included the production of fifteen 
one-act plays by the dramatics club, and a 
series of radio programs over stations WBRC 
and WSGN. Two of the broadcasts, Courtesy 
Play and George Washington, were written by 
students. Troupe No. 375 was formed at this 
school last spring, with Miss Evelyn Walker as 
sponsor with a group of fourteen students form- 
ing the charter roll. 


Wellsburg, W. Va. 


Dramatics activities for the 1938-39 season 
at Wellsburg High School began with a pro- 
duction early in November of Rip Van Winkle 
in which thirty-five children from the grade 
schools participated. The play was given under 
the sponsorship of the dramatics club. Early in 
December the senior class gave The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine. During the spring semester, 
the class in Public Speaking presented an 
evening of one-act plavs, 1 Want a Divorce, 
Reading the Will and Mother Mintonka. The 
final full-length play, The Milliowaire, was 
staged by the junior class on April 21. Several 
one-acts were also given during the season. 
Thespian Troupe No. 372, with ten students 
forming the charter roll, was established at this 
school late in the vear under the sponsorship 
of Miss Iva G. Brashear. 


Alexandria, Va. 


The dramatics club production of Abte’s 
Irish Rose, staged early in December, was the 
first full-length play of the 1938-39 season at 
George Washington High School. The dra- 
matics club also gave the second full-length 
play, Tiger House, on March 17. Several one- 
act plays were given during assembly pro- 
grams. Black Harvest was entered in the 
literary contest held at Charlottsville, Virginia, 
on May 12. With Miss Mary Ellen Cato in 
charge, Thespian Troupe No. 371 was estab- 
lished at this school during the spring semester. 
Ten students made up the charter roll. 





- FOLLOW THE BAKER 


ROAD TO THE 
LAND OF PLAYS! 


We've been told that we’re wizards 
in selecting plays for high 
school groups. 

Our 1939-40 list includes 
such three-acters as 


CHINA BLUE EYES 
Comedy. By Carl Webster Pierce. 


THE LITTLE MADCAP 
Farce. By Henry Rowland. 
THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME 
Comedy-Drama. By Charles George. 


THE MAD HATTERS 
Farce. By Kurtz Gordon. 


MAMA’S ANGEL CHILD 
Farce-Comedy. By Mildred Graham. 
RAGGEDY NAN 
By Jean Provence. 

SIX WHITE HORSES 
Comedy. By Richard H. Wilkinson. 
Royalty, $10.00 for a first performance. 
9.00 for each repeat. 


Books, 50 Cents Each. 


Send for a copy of our free catalogue. 
It contains a wealth of material. 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street 448 So. Hill Street 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. 























THESPIAN FELT 
LETTERS 


No. 1 


Felt insignia consisting of a rectangular 
shield, 6 inches high, 4% inches wide; 
white felt with 4-inch letter “T” ap- 
pliqued thereon and the two masks re- 
produced in golden yellow silk machine 
embroidery ; word “Thespians” in solid 
yellow silk letters on blue “T’’, blue 
script letters “The National Dramatic 
Honor Society” above emblem and “For 
High Schools” below: 
6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia. ....... 90c 


No. 2 

Felt insignia consisting of a square shield 
of white felt with blue felt letter “T” 
appliqued thereon and two marks repro- 
duced in golden yellow silk bonaz ma- 
chine embroidery : 

5-inch shield, 4-inch insignia . 70c 

7-inch shield, 6-inch insignia ... 90c 


No. 3 
Felt insignia same as above (No. 2) but 
with oval shaped shield '% inch larger 
than insignia: 
4'4-inch shield, 4-inch insignia .... 70c 
64-inch shield, 6-inch insignia .... 90c 
No. 4 
Best Thespian Letter 
Same size as No. 1 above with words 
“Best Thespian Award” across shield at 
the top and vear “1939” below the base 
of the letter “T.” 
6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia 
Have your order approved by your 
Troupe Sponsor, and send it, with your 
remittance to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
College Hill Station Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The 


~ Queen’s Christmas 


A ONE-ACT CHRISTMAS PLAY 
By Alice Gerstenberg 


Just released. A new and 
moving play for Christ- 
mas, written by a distin- 
guished dramatist at the 
height of her power, “The 
Queen's Christmas” is a 
play that is at once easy 
to produce, and thrilling 
toact. Itcan be kept sim- 
ple in set and costume, or 
be made as elaborate as 
you wish. 


Our list is noted for its fine 
Christmas plays such as 
“Come, Let Us Adore 
Him” and “Good King 
Wenceslaus,” and we are 
proud to add so fine a 
play as “The Queen's 
Christmas” to our list. We 
are confident that as long 
as Christmas plays are 
given, “The Queen's 
Christmas” will have an 
honored place. .. . Per- 
haps you will be one, of 
those who can say, in 
future years, “We gave 
‘The Queen’s Christmas’ 
the first year it appeared, 
remember, back in that 
troubled year of 1939. Its 
beauty, its power, some- 
how gave us courage 
then, as it is still doing for 
others now!” 


7 m. 6 w., and extras. 
Time, 30 min. Royalty, 
$10.00; $5.00 if no admis- 
sion is charged. Price, 35 
cents a copy. 


THIS MARK ON GOOD PLAYS 


THE 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Dept. T 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Scene from EARLY TO BED—EARLY TO RISE, given by members of Thespi 4 
No. 59 at Danville, Illinois, High School. Directed by Miss Mary Miller. 





Salem, Ohio 


An outstanding accomplishment of the 1938- 
39 dramatics season at Salem High School 
was the production of ten one-act plays, sev- 
eral of which were given before local groups. 
The year also included the senior class play, 
The Crosscup Kiss, produced on December 8, 
§, and the junior class play, Murder in Re- 
hearsal, staged early in April. The one-act 
play, Babbitt’s Boy, was entered in the Fourth 
Annual Northeastern Ohio High School Drama 
Festival which was held at Kent State Uni- 
versity in April. All dramatics activities were 
under the supervision of Mr. James M. Mc- 
Donald who established Thespian Troupe No. 
358 at this school early last spring. A total 
of twenty-four students were taken into the 
society during the season. 


Clinton, lowa 


The all-school play, Anne of Green Gables, 
opened the 1938-39 dramatics season at Clin- 
ton-Lyons High School under the direction of 
Miss Irene Freeman. This was given late in 
November. In December followed the all 
school operetta, Cohita. Early in the spring 
the Little Theatre Group gave two one-act 
plays, and the seniors closed the year with a 
production of Clarence on May 19. Thespian 
Troupe No. 359, with thirteen students in the 
charter roll, was also established early in the 
spring at this school, with Miss Freeman in the 
role of sponsor. 


Geneva, Ohio 


Three long plays were produced last year at 
Geneva High School under the direction of 
Miss Dorothy V. Diles. The year opened with 
The Eyes of Tlaloc, staged in December by the 
Athletic Association. In March the junior class 
gave the second long play, Once in a Life- 
time, and the senior class closed the season 
with a production of New Fires, given on May 
19. The season also included a number of one- 
act plays presented by the Speech Class, and 
a grade school Christmas operetta staged under 
the supervision of Thespians. An important 
event of the year at this school was the forma- 
tion of Thespian Troupe No. 368, with Miss 
Diles as sponsor. 


EUGENE O’NIELL’S 


DRAMA IN THREE ACTS 
The Story of Marco Polo, called 
“MARCO MILLIONS” 


JERO MAGON MARIONETTES 
Ernest Briggs, Mor. Times Bidg., New York City 








Moorhead, Minn. 


Wind in the South, given on Jan 
by the dramatics societies, and 4 
Rose, staged by the senior class on 
were the two long plays given j 
spring semester of last season af 
High School. Both productions 
by Miss Clara Strutz. The season a 
several one-acts, one of which, 4 
Chess, was entered in the Speech ] 
on March 18. All at Sea was the 
production of the year. Thespian J] 
362 was established at this schog 
April, with fourteen students in 
roll. Miss Strutz had charge of 
activities. : 


Lancaster, N. H. 


Anne of Green Gables was the 
dramatics production of the I§ 
semester at Lancaster High School. 
included, however, the production ‘ 
one-act plays, three of which were g 
evening’s performance by the seni 
May 13. Funds derived from thi 
performance were used by the ; 
finance their trip to the New Yé 
Fair. 


Clarksburg, W. V 


Dramatics activities for Thespi 
No. 355 at St. Mary’s High School@ 
in the spring semester of last seam 
production of Wings of the Morning 
followed with a production of 
thing late in May. Other dramat 
included the production of one-ac 
the production of Snow White ané 
Dwarfs. An important event of 
the establishment of Troupe No. 
school with Sister Mary Immaculaté 
A total of twenty-one students 4 
membership. 


Miami, Fla. 


The Speech Classes at Miami * 
School were responsible for two ¢ 
major productions of the 1938-39 
first of these consisted of a prog 
one-act plays. The second, : 
lionaire, was given on February 16.: 
class play, New Fires, staged on ™ 
closed the season. Several one-a© 
also produced during the year. 
was entered in the play contest 
the University of Florida. The# 
No. 327 was established here d 
semester with Mrs. Rochelle J. ™ 
matics director, acting as sponsor: 4 


THE HIGH SCHOOL : 





tics students enjoyed a very active 

st year at Polo High School (Thes- 
roupe No. 351). The year opened 
one-act play given by the Dramatics 
in October. Nine other one-acts 
sduced during the season. The first full- 
tplay, Lena Rivers, was given late in 
by the junior class. The second 
fay of the season, Huckleberry Finn, 
len by the senior class early in May. 
mnot Return, with an _ all-Thespian 
entered in the Caldwell County Fes- 

m April 7 and in the Maryville District 
‘on April 15. The play was given a 

» of first and certification for the state 
| Three members of the cast were 
wd on the All-Star Cast. All dramatics 
including the sponsorship of the 

i were under the supervision of Miss 


p Donaldson. 
jauderdale, Fla. 


full-length plays were produced last 
ntral High School (Thespian Troupe 
The junior class play, The Whole 
'Talking, opened the season on De- 
w 15, 16. The senior class play, The 
Of the Lonesome Pine, followed on March 
s, 24. The third production of the year, 
nily Upstairs, was given early in May 
sponsorship of the dramatics club. 
Mar also included several one-act plays 
luced in assembly, and a special program 
alent Parade’ given in November. 
, Light, was entered in the district 
t play contest held on April 16. Miss 
. Brady had charge of all dramatics, 

the sponsorship of the troupe. 
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Available from Coast to Coast 
TONY SARG'S NEW SHOW 


ROBIN HOOD 


Special terms to Public School Auspices 
THE TONY SARG CO., INC. 


ERNEST BRIGGS, Mor. | 
MARIONETTES | 








Audubon, Iowa 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 338 at 


Audubon High School opened the 1938-39 


dramatics season with a production of The 
Rafferty Racket late in October. The Senior 
class followed with a production of The Fam- 
ily Upstairs on December 14. The third and 
final major production of the year, The Guest 
Room, was staged by the junior class on March 
8, 10. The season also included the production 
of three groups of one-act plays presented as 
Thespians programs. Cabbages was entered 
in the Drake ee State Play Tourna- 
ment on April 22. . John D. Schofield, 
sponsor for Troupe Ne 338, was in charge 
of dramatics. A group of seventeen students 
were admitted to Thespian membership. 








GUID 


TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLY HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 





DISTINCTIVE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
KNOXVILLE 
SCENIC STUDIOS 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Scenery Lighting 
of All Kinds 


Equipment 





LIGHTING DRAPERIES 


THEATRICAL CONTRACTING & SUPPLY 


722 Caxton Building 
Cieveland, Ohio 


TRAVELER TRACKS STAGE HARDWARE 


FCA BRICS 


for COSTUMES, CRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 
Maharam Fabric Corp. 


130 W. 46th St. New York, N. Y. 
Chicago—é East Lake Street 





RENT ATTRACTIVE, AUTHENTIC and SANITARY 


TAMS COSTUMES 


Affiliated with the Worlds Largest Music Library 
318 WEST 46 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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15,000 COSTUMES FOR RENT 


For 50 Years the Middle-West's 
Leading Costumers 


THEO. LIEBEN & SON 


16th and Howard OMAHA, NEBR. 





There are no seating problems when you use 


GLOBE TICKETS 


Quick Service—Guaranteed 
Numbering 


GLOBE TICKET COMPANY 
12th & Cherry Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 








COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Scenics No» 


cenic Studios 
TLFFIN.OHIO 


tor oy dl TRADE MARK 





UNIQUE 
LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 
are obtained by using Baby 
Spots to 7. —~ produc- 
tions. Our — Spots $6 to 
$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots spe- 
ciel for short time $25. Fiood- 
mes Stereopticons, Electrical 

ects of every description. 

Write for illustrated price 

list 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 
Established 1900 
253 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 














WHEN YOU GO T0 COLLEGE 


YOU WILL WEAR A BALFOUR MADE FRATERNITY BADGE. 
WHY NOT WEAR A BALFOUR MADE CLASS RING NOW? 


THE MANY BALFOUR REPRESENTATIVES SUPPLEMENTED BY THE 
BALFOUR BRANCH OFFICES GIVE YOU A SERVICE SECOND TO NONE. 


Write us for special requirements 


HIGH SCHOOL RINGS 
HIES 


MEDALS TROP 
DIPLOMAS 
INVITATIONS 


OFFICIAL 


L. 


ATTLEBORO > 


JEWELERS 
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Christmas Comes 
But Once A Year 


but the office of Baker's Plays spends 
365 days of the year searching for 
the right kind of plays for produc- 
tion at the Christmas time. 


We are proud of our list of holiday 
material and are anxious that you 
enjoy it with us. 


May we help you select your Christ- 
mas production? 


New Releases for 1939-40 
THE BLESSED BIRTHDAY. By Flor- 


ence Converse. 

CHRISTMAS ON OLD BALDY. By 
J. C. McMullen. 

THE EASY CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Edited by Theodore Johnson. 


LITTLE BROTHER OF THE BLEST. 
By Esther Willard Bates. 


A copy of 
BAKER'S CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
CATALOGUE 


will be sent free to any address upon request. 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street 448 So. Hill Street 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. 

















Presenting-- 
the ideal book 
for High School 


Drama 


Groups... 


SAMS, CARSON'S 


TESTED ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Price, $2.50 


Here is an unusual new book which contains thir- 
teen prize- winning one-act plays, all of which have 
been successfully tested in actual amateur produc- 
tion. These plays are proving extremely popular 
with schools as most of them require no special 
scenery or cosiuming and all of them may be pro- 
duced free a royalty payments. There are six 
comedies, four serious dramas, two tragedies and 
one tantasy written especially for radio 


The excellent introductory chapters, prepared by 
Prof. Wm. G. B. Carson of Washington University, 
give many practicai and helpful suggestions on 
“How To Write a One-Act Play’’ and “‘How to 
Produce a Play Effectively."’ Therefore, this book 
is usetul not only tor acting groups but also for 
those classes studying playwriting and drama tech- 
niques 


Write today for your copy of our new 
free booklet No. 10T which describes 
each of the plays contained in this new 
book. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
100 Fifth Ave., New York 
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What's New Among Books and Play 


Epirep By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with 
books and plays. They are prepared with the hope that they prove of practical value tg 





Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Modern Language Plays and Programs, a 
collection of one-act plavs, by Morris Bren- 
man. Royalty free when five books are pur- 
chased. This is a collection of two-language 
plays for use by teachers of foreign languages. 
Each play uses a foreign language extensively, 
but does so in a way that will hold the in- 
terest of any general assembly and will arouse 
further interest in that language. Included are 
two for French classes, one each for German, 
Italian, and Spanish classes, and one combin- 
ing three languages. Emphasizing as they do 
the folk and culture elements of foreign lan- 
guage study, these plavs are ideal high school 
assembly material. 


The Governor, a drama in one act, by Jack 
Stuart Knapp. Royalty, $5.00. 5 m., ‘4 w. Jim 
Robertson, as the new governor of the state 
which for years has been looted by crooked 
politicians, is about to fall into the hands of 
the state machine when he discovers that dis- 
honest politicians are potential murderers. This 
is a strong drama with a moving climax. 
Good material for high school groups. 


The Captains and the Kings, a drama in 
one act, by Channing Pollock. 10 m., 1 w., 
extras. Royalty, $10.00. Timely, well written, 
and powerful, here is a play that amateur 
groups will find worthy of their efforts. The 
priests and rules of the Great Kingdom are 
somewhat worried by the appearance of The 
Great King they have served, but never seen. 
They find him a simple man unable to under- 
stand their interpretations of his commands. An 
ideal tournament play. 


The Other One, a one-act play, by Arthur 
Ketchum. 3 m. Rovalty, $5.00. The appear- 
ance of “The Other One” compels a criminal 
to return thirty dollars to the boy from whom 
he had taken it. A plav with a religious theme 
that voung people can easily produce. 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


In Old Virginny, a romantic drama in 
three acts, by Arthur Jearue. 8 m., 6 w. Rovyal- 
tv, $25. The old South, with its “darkies,” 
aristocrats, violent loves and hates, is linked 
to the new, more tolerant South in a charm- 
ing, romantic story that will hold any audi- 
ence, northern or southern. Separated in vouth 
from Hollis Forrester, the man she loved, by 
her fathers hatred of him as a Yankee, Miss 
Betty has gone through life believing Hollis 
deserted her. At last, about to ruin her niece’s 
happiness because of this belief, she discovers 
Hollis has been faithful to her through all the 
years and has come back again to claim her. 
a of the late nineties are used for 
Act II. 


It Happened One Night, a comedy in three 
acts, by Norman Cannon. 3 m., + w. Rovalty, 
$25. Andrew Tankers believes his daughter's 
suitor 1s trving to steal his wife’s affections. 
Following his new butler’s plot to win her back 
ends in all sorts of complications. This comedy 
may be made as much of a farce as the di- 
rector wishes in adding to its hilaritv. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

Our Dumb Friend, a comedy in one act, 
by Alexander Kirkland. 2 m., 2 w. Rovalty, 
$5. Eve's step-mother and a phony Count plan 
to marry Eve to the Count in order to do her 
out of the fortune she will inherit. Since 
Peter, Eve's boy friend, is apparently too dumb 


to say a word, their plan seems welf 
road to success. But Peter suddenly, 
both loquacious and active and foils 
a whirlwind finish. An amusing farcicaf} 


Air-Raid Refugees, a one-act f 
Harold Brighthouse. 4 m., 4 w. Royg 
To escape London air-raids Arnold; 
son and his wife flee to their count 
Other refugees already billeted there 
return to the air-raids the lesser of ¢ 
A farce requiring fast, light Playing. : 
results. 


The Jest, a drama in four acts, 
from the Italian of Sem Benelli’s 
Della Beffe. 12 m., 5 w. Royalty, 
acting version of the robust drama of 
sance Italian vengeance, produced in} 
by Sarah Bernhardt and others, and 
country by John and Lionel Barrymog 
the story of the abused and mistreated. 
Giannetto, who plans revenge on 
mentors, the mercenaries Neri and G 
His vengeance is consumated when 
Gabriello and goes mad. This Ita 
has recently been made into an operal 
vanced groups only. 


The Darktown jamboree, a mir 
James Reach. No royalty. This is a 
minstrel with opening and closing j 
eight endmen’s routines, and four sk 
the Olio. Solos and _ specialties 
needed to round out a full evenis 
tainment. 


Mystery at Greenfingers, a comedy 
acts, by J. B. Priestlev. 4 m., 6 we 
$25. In this mystery comedy the hé 
ments of the average mvstery thi 
omitted. It is a good detective 
plenty of mystery, plenty of clues, 
of characters. The snowbound staff ¢ 
is mystified by the apparent murder, 
appearance of one of the guests fre 
that is locked from within. The 
tective tries hard, but it is a detec 
reading old lady and a sharp-eyed 
tary who sift through the many 
arrive at the correct conclusions. ¥ 
play that does not take the mystery 
seriously and is more a play of cha 
of plot. There is no murder, the supf 
appearance having been a ruse to 
cover two “dope” salesmen. 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 | 
Buren St., Chicago, III. 


Plenty of Pep Stunts, a collection 
by Dorothy Middlebrook Shipman. 
This is a collection of 19 stunts 
arousing school spirit. Most of 
cluded are for football or baskett 
and the majority are entirely m 
vein. 


Jessica's Journey, a farce comedy 
acts, by Edwin Scribner. 12 w. No 
merry little farce for an all-girl 
non-rovaltyv material. The two **% 
about to lose the old family mans 
news that their proud old Aunt v 
pay them an overnight visit. To 4 
her know their financial straits, ™& 
partv of high school girls, maroo™ 
by a trainwreck, to act as maids. 
old lady arrives she is overwhelmeé 
ice, and the fun goes along me 
sharp-eyed old lady sees through 
has some fun herself before she} 
thing to rights. 


Midwest Prize Plays, a collect 
plays, collected by Lealon N. Jone 


A 
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bpce, 7c. These are recent winners of the 
Midwest Folk Drama Tournament and are 
seularly suited to high school use. Included 
4 sur comedies, two dramas, and one come- 
dy-fantasy. These plays are rich in oppor- 
tes for characterization, since their char- 
include a wide variety of types ranging 

from French-Canadian loggers to southern 

suntaineers. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
». 6 East 39th St., New York City 
"4A Salute to the Fourth, a play in one-act, 
ty. Elizabeth McFadden. 6 m., 1 w., extras. 
This is one of a series of one-act plays for 
yung people dealing with Freedom and Democ- 
published by the Dramatists Plav Service 
sder the title “American in Action.” This is 

‘play that comes at a time that is very op- 
e for its production among school groups. 

Mito Werner has suffered much as a victim 
oppression in his native country. As an 
merican he finds it difficult to believe that 

his new government protects him from oppres- 
mwand guarantees him so many rights as 
n. 

This is a play that is worthy of vour very 

Rest efforts. It is ideal for vour special 

emibly program, for your evening of one- 
meaor as your choice for the festival or con- 
west. The fact that it is a non-royalty play 

‘beings it within the reach of all amateur 
our A Salute to the Fourth is as strong 
itepatriotic theme, as Why The Chimes 

w({also written by Miss McFadden) is 
in its religious theme. 

ReHapen of the Spirit, a play in one act, by 
eriii Denison. 11 m., 1 w., and extras. No 

poyalty. One of the America in Action Series: 
m™ group of one-act plays dealing with free- 
maiand democracy and, written for use by 
ung people. This play deals with Roger 

Miiams and the question of religious liberty 

fougnt to a head by the arrival in Providence 

MWethe first Quakers. Ideal high school as- 

mbly material. 

Ship Forever Sailing, a one-act play by 
ty. Young. 13 m., 2 w., and extras. No 
iy This tells the story of the signing 
thé Mayflower Compact, establishing the 

t democratic government in the New World. 

is ideal for the purpose for which it was 
tem: presentation in assembly by a history 

Setting to represent the deck of the 


tayflower. 

Wd Never Be Happy Otherwise, a play in 
act, by E. P. Conkle. 10 m., 2 w. No 
ty. A dramatization of the death of Elijah 

(1837) at the hands of a mob in de- 
of freedom of the press. One of the 
@in Action Series. Can be costumed 

f staged quite simply. Good assembly ma- 


The Feast of Ortolans, a poetic drama in 
act, by Maxwell Anderson. 18 m., 2 w. 
ty, $5. A group of liberal French aris- 

wats, gathered at a feast, lightly discuss the 

. zation of the economic and social svstem 
“ir country. They are amazed when one 

number uses his gift of prophecy to 
the tragic end of each one in the 

"8 revolution. The murder of their host 
© arrival of news of the Bastile’s fall 

the realization that the predicted revolu- 

4% upon them. This is a worth while piece 

e level, but it can be done by ad- 
meted high school groups. 


Play Bureau. Inc.. 


ee and julianne, a comedy in three acts, 
Pye Moore. 4 m., 5 Ww. Royalty, 
: love.” ne, at the age of “being in love 
ee? finds the answer to her dreams in 
or)? 4 matinee idol, vacationing in 
tr Her escapades 


San Francisco. 


- ts boarding-home. 
’ ‘0 keep him there, to the relief of 
Th > Cnd in her runawav marriage 
fea? * Village boy, when she finds Lynn 

htas with an artist after their hayloft 
aga of Romeo and juliet. This is an 
maeSatily cast play with a teen-age girl's 
eomance. 
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Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 


For Beauty's Sake, a farce in three acts, by 
James F. Stone. 10 w. No royalty. Ten copies 
must be purchased. Honorine and Coraline 
Davis are just about forced to sell Beauty 
Ranch. However, business picks up unexpect- 
edly, in the persons of a movie star in hiding, 
her press-agent, a newspaper reporter after a 
story, a beauty-clay inventor, two travellers in 
need of beauty, and a lunatic. Mixed together 
with a negro maid and a time-bomb scare they 
make a hilarious piece of entertainment for 
an all-woman cast. 

Parent’s Holiday, a comedy in three acts, 
by Edwin Scribner. 6 m., 7 w. Percentage 
rovaltv. Mom and Dad Granger soon tire of 
their college-educated children’s criticism of 
their management of their home and news- 
paper business, and turn the jobs over to them 
to manage. The children find that knowledge 
must be supplemented by experience, and fin- 
ally come back to their parents for help. The 
lesson of this play is in such real, human form 
that any cast will find it easy to interpret 
and bring to life. 


Superstitious Sadie, a farce in three acts, by 
Jay Tobias and James Blakeley. 5 m., 7 w. 
No rovalty. Sadie, ignorant of everything but 
“signs,” brings good luck to the Ashfords. She 
unmasks the ghost, who shows Mrs. Ashford 
how to make some money; she exposes the 
villain; and she brings about the _ reconcilia- 
tion of Aunt May and Uncle George. A comedy 
with many laughable situations. 


National Library Press, 110 West 42nd St., 
New York. 


New Fields for the Writer, edited by Stephen 
Moore. $1.50. This book is aimed at helping 
the would-be writer to a better understanding 
of the technical rudiments of the four new 
fields of writing—television, radio, film and 
drama—that hold great promise for the new- 
comer who knows how to write what he has 
to write. Each section, dealing with one of 
these fields, contains a foreword by a man 
prominent in that particular work, followed 
by tested examples of work filling the require- 
ments of that type of writing. A _ valuable 
short survev for the ambitious beginner. 


Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Ill. 

Cross My Heart, a comedy in three acts, 
by John McRae and George Savage. 6 m., 
7 w. Royalty quoted upon application to the 
publisher. This is a comedy that many high 
schools will enjov producing, as it is relatively 
simple to stage and is concerned with prob- 
lems of voung people of high school age. 
Eleanor Ross and Bob Adams, sixteen and 
seventeen respectively, are subjects of much 
concern to their families until they eavesdrop 
on plans outlined by their parents to get the 
two voungsters to accept each other socially. 
From then on, Eleanor and Bob take matters 
into their own hands and give their parents 
and voung friends a convincing demonstration 
of their ability to take care of themselves. With 
good, clean fun throughout, Cross My Heart 
should prove a happy choice for a good high 
scheol plav. 

The Green Vine, a comedy in three acts, by 
Nan Bagby Stephens. 5 m., 5 w. Rovalty 
quoted on application. Cousin George has 
been dead for some time, but his presence 
still permeates the house where he raised a 
group of voung folks. So, when they return 
to the old house, beaten down by the world 
and discouraged, his presence is there to guide 
and strengthen them and to re-awaken the 
memories of his early teachings. Much of the 
time Cousin George sits unseen in his old arm- 
chair, his remarks often heard but usually mis- 
taken for remarks bv one of their own number. 
Gradually his influence unsnarls the tangled 
lives of the group so that they start afresh with 
a new perspective and new interests. Miss 
Stephens has made this a most affecting and 
stimulating plav, with a background of whole- 
some philosophy. It presents an interesting 
challenge to any group desiring something orig- 
inal and imaginative. 








THE CHRISTMAS HAPPINESS OF CHIL- 
DREN IS BEST SERVED BY SHOWING 
THEM HOW TO MAKE OTHERS HAPPY. 


This is the lesson of 


TIDINGS OF JOY 


A Christmas play by Elizabeth 
McFadden, author of “Why the 
Chimes Rang,” “Double Door,” 


etc. 


Theme: The charity of your own church today. 

Characters: 6 boys, 6 girls, any number of little 
folks. 

Time: About forty minutes. 

Scene: Simple interior. 

Costumes: Scouts, Red Cross, Bible Nativity scene, 
little angels, and clothes of today. 


Music: Any Christmas carols preferred. 


Appreciations: 


"The best we have ever put on... A real ftri- 
Lucille Moore, Holy Trinity Church, 


"A beautiful play ... No. The word is SWEET! 
Those children! God biess those children! We 
all cried at rehearsal.''—Bruce Bennett, New Paltz, 
New York. 


“Tidings of Joy’ is a simple, beautiful little 
play particularly effective for school and church." 
—Sisters of St. Joseph, Wetaskiwin, Alberta, Can. 


Price: 35 Cents. Royalty: $5.00. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St. - - - += = = New York 
811 West 7th St. _ = - Los Angeles 








FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Our plays are edited and pub- 
lished to meet the needs of high 
school production. 


Our recommendation for this 
season is our three-act play of 
adolescent theme: 


ALMOST EIGHTEEN 


Five men, seven women. One setting. 
Rovalty, $25. Reductions to small 
schools. Copies, 75c. 


Send for our general catalog. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


Box No. 1145, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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PLAYS and 
READINGS 


BLACK CAT 


Mystery play in 3 acts by Robert 
St. Clair. Cast: 5 men, 5 women. 
1 interior. Price 75c. Royalty $25.00. 


From our customers: 


“The play was well received and 
highly praised.”—-H. L. P., Timber 
Lake, So. Dak. 

“The play was a success. People 
enjoyed it as it was so out of the 
ordinary. A clean, entertaining, and 
pleasing play.”—-Miss Daisy Robins, 
Savannah, Mo. 


ONE ACT PLAYS 
CRIPPLED HEART 


A drama of Ozark mountain people by 
Helen White. Cast, 4 men, 2 women. Time 
30 min. 1 interior. Price 50c. Royalty, 
$5.00. 

Won Superior rating in Missouri state 
contest under the original title, “The 
Swap.” 


BREAD UPON THE 
WATERS 


Drama by George Callahan, especially 
strong characterizations. Cast, 3 men, 1 
woman, and boy. 1 interior. 30 min. 
Price 50c. Royalty, $10.00. 

“I am happy to tell you we won first 
place in our one-act play contest. We 
ranked Superior, which was the highest 
rating, and the only one given.’’—Mrs. 
Jess McMindes, Kirwin, Kans. 


RED FLANNELS 


Comedy by Sylpha Snook, for 4 men, 3 
women. | interior. 30 min. Price 50c. 

This delightful small-town comedy 
won first place in Drake University play 
tournament. 


THEY CANNOT RETURN 


Drama by Byron B. Boyd, for 2 men, 
3 women. | interior. 30 min. Price 50c. 
Royalty, $10.00. 

“We use the play in our district con- 
test and received excellent rating. We 
were proud of this rating—and heartily 
recommend it as a contest play.”— 
L. C. H., Dearborn, Mo. 

“I am pleased to report that we re- 
ceived a first rating in our County Fes- 


tival.”"—Mr. B. W. Sheperd, Polo, Mo. 


CONTEST READINGS 


Rekindling the Old Flame—Frank 
Stacey . 50c 
Light that i is Darkness—Grossman_ 50c 
WwW ingless Victory—Maxwell Anderson 60c 
Alice in Wonderland 50c 
Pattern of Life - 60c 
Big Parade—Carty . 30c 


Send for our free 1940 Catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN 
COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Reviewep By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 





teachers and students. 








Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to dra 
These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instil] 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. i 





CuHarRLIE CHAPLIN AT Flirty. By Alistair 
Cooke. Atlantic Monthly for August, 1939. We 
are soon to see the little fellow with the black 
mustache emerge in an entirely new character 
in his forthcoming film, The Great Dictator. 
Because he has always portrayed the same char- 
acter since the advent of his career, the risk 
of making this change is a great one. 

Charlie Chaplin is a tireless worker when 
creating a part. Sometimes a week is spent in 
perfecting a single line in the script. Often he 
will have a difficult scene retaken as many as 
twenty times to secure the effect he wants. Now 
at the age of fifty, he still holds first place in 
the hearts of many people throughout the 
cinema world. 


CHURCH AND DRAMA. By Tom Squire. Theatre 
Arts Monthly for September, 1939. For many 
centuries religion and drama were one and the 
same. But it was not until approximately 
twenty-five years ago in this country that the 
two were once more in accord. Now nearly 
half of the congregations in the United States 
have some form of dramatic activity. 


In most instances, acting groups are free from 
denominational influence to produce plays of 
another creed. The churches do, for the most 
part, reserve the right to assist in the selection 
of suitable plays and to help finance their 
theater projects. You will find it enlightening 
to read of the dramatic activities of the various 
churches. 


Wuy Act? By Rosamond Gilder. Theatre 
Arts Monthly for September, 1939. Have you 
ever stopped to analyze your tremendous urge 
to act? Have you ever paused to think of the 
work and struggle involved in such a career? It 
does seem odd that normal human beings would 
choose a profession in which heartaches and 
insecurity would play so prominent a part. You 
will find through reading this article that you 
are not alone in your ambition. Take, for in- 
stance, Alexander the Great who imagined him- 
self a god, or Marie Antoinette who loved to 
emulate a beggar-maid. Even the German 
Kaiser imagined himself the perfect Knight. 
Acting is evidently a primal human need from 
which few men escape. 


Every MAN His Own Craritic. By George 
Jean Nathan. Newsweek for August 21, 1939. 
Do you know how to judge a play for yourself? 
In this issue of Newsweek you will find a list 
of twnty-one attributes of a poor play as out- 
lined by the seasoned critic, Mr. Nathan. 
Among his cryptic remarks are to be found some 
hackneyed business or quotations which more 
or less label a play as bad: 


“If the curtain discloses (1) an ingenue ar- 
ranging flowers in a vase at happily hum- 
ming to herself; (2) a butler taking a book 
from the bookcase; (3) a male character 
knocking at the door and, when no one an- 
swers, entering and, upon finding the room 
empty, wondering aloud if anyone is at home.” 
Such examples of triteness are well worth- 
while for both directors and actors to read. 


STRATFORD-ON-RHINE. Time for August 14, 
1939. One of the problems Adolf Hitler has 
had to face since his rise to power is to supply 
music and drama to the German people with- 
out indulging the non-Aryan composers, play- 
wrights, and directors who have been the lead- 


ers in this activity. 


other playwrights. 


Interestingly enough} 
people of the Reich prefer Shakespeare 


In order to meet this demand, Hitle 


instigated a festival theatre at Heidelberg 
has a Shakespearian tradition of its own, 


erick V. devoted one tower of his castle 


theatre for his wife, Elizabeth, where § 
spearian plays were given during the life 
of the Bard. 


ENTHUSIASM FOR OpEN-AIR THEATRE, 


can City for July, 1939. If your school og 


is considering an open air theatre, ye 
find the explanation in this article of ¢ 
value. The Cleveland Heights Theatre 
ganized in such a way as to serve every 
of community entertainment, in addits 


giving the public schools an opportunity 


dramatic activity. 


Greek-STYLE Drama Was Actep 1250 
IN Syria. Science News Letter for J 
1939. Here, after all these years of wor 
the Greeks as fathers of the legitimate 
we find that Theodor Gaster, a British 
disproves the theory. It seems that he | 
earthed records of an old Syrian by th 
of Ras Shamra, which disclose that 
was “acted on the shores of the Mediter 
at about 1250 B. C.—fully seven ce 
before the time of A¢schylus.”’ : 


MaAcArTH | 
Margaret Case Harriman. Ladies’ Home 
for October, 1939. There is a great & 


He_en HAyYes AND Mr. 


store for you. After all, Helen Hayes i 
just a happily married woman livi 
small town and doing her own shoppi 1 
will enjoy reading the intimate descrip 
her home, her husband, Charles Mac 
and their activities. 


Perhaps you didn’t know that the § 
the case is the son of a clergyman af 
in addition to his playwright, he has: 
most unequaled social charm. In addit 
practical jokes know no bounds. He! 
gave his wife a Jersey cow for Christ 


Lecit’s RoaD BONANZA. By Sylvia 
Billboard for September 23, 1939. F 
173 weeks of bookings already set, @ 
shows are evidently launching forth on & 
usually promising season. Many N 
successes and revivals will play to 
all over the United States, and a nu 
Broadway tryouts are scheduled for the 
cities. You will find it of interest an® 
to check upon the shows that are © 
your town this winter. 


First NIGHTS AND PAssiInG JUDGME 
George Jean Nathan. Esquire for 
1939. A choicer piece of satire on © 
ing of the Pulitzer Prize has yet to be 
than Mr. Nathan’s criticism of the @ 
and its standards of judgment in ® 
conferment. In it, he lists the ac 
that the judges saw, which, unfortu® 
not include some of the outstanding ¢ 
tion of last season. Furthermore, he | 
theatrical background of several of ¢ 
bers: one of whom writes fourth 
another who teaches in a high school ; 
another who is old enough to be 
father of the Statue of Liberty. 
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